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UGE OF OPPRESSION. 


. 


h Universalist] Nazarene. 


The Abolition Convention. 

American Anti Slavery Society 
in this city. As to 
, Society did, I neither know, 

With the abolition move- 
| have no concern, [am well 

tend to no good; anda re- 
s prompts me to wish 
tender mercy 


et r 


vou 1 have 


vever, is not intended to discuss 
tiopism, but merely to express 

d by the place in which the 

ens held. The abolitionists of 
‘osed chiefly of Quakers and ne-- 
» in Philadelphia any TargeQue- 
coe and several good sized African 
. wing to some cause, which onght 
» Convention in question was held 

tchareh ! Could no Quaker meet- 
African charch be obtained ? 

to make application for the 
weh 2 Aod why did our breth- 
int the use of their houseto a 
y wed political party ? I wish 
wse brethren the course that they 
their house, and { should be ex- 
3 word that could give 
f offence. But it seems to me 
r that solemn mookery to erect a 


ry 


1 ar 


1 one 


cate it by appropriate religious ser- 

hip of Almighty God, and then to 

, public hall, to be used for any and 
Whether right or wrong, I must be 

ly to protest against such desecra- 
jiaces of public worship. If a house, 
to God and ins service, cannot be sus- 
»aid of comic singers and aboli- 

. we have indeed fallen upon evil 


[ speak only for myself, and without any 
[ am decidedly opposed to using our 
rany other than strictly religious purpo- 


have them closed against all bublic 

e, history, &c. Such lectures 

+ to public halls, which have been 

1 ind not to the sanctuary of 

if any place on earth should be held 

ie place where multitudes meet to wor- 

i of their fathers. The Episcopalians, 

ftheir churches, exhibit an example that 

adly to imitate. Their houses of wor- 

nt public halls, but places of public devo- 

God grant that the time may soon come when 

nay be said of every house dedicated to 
vreel Father and Saviour of our race! 

» close of the Convention to which we have 

_a motion wag made to thank the trustrees 

ise of the church; wherenpon a man called 

tested against the motion, alleging that 

weht to bave been granted free of ex- 

i that tne trustees ought to have been glad 

rtunity of opening their church for the 

lation of such a Convention! The mo- 

ever, we believe, prevailed at last, notwith- 

these weighty objections against it. This 

y suppose, is the man who was arrested 

to bail for attempting to harangue a Qua- 

s on the subject of ‘abo! pionism,’ last 

y afternoon. And so it turns out, that thongh 

uakers »ssembled in great masses Ina Univer- 

to hear abolition speeches, the moment 

took to address them on the same sub- 

of their places of worsh P, they hurried 

the Mayor! We very much doubt wheth- 

Quakers would suffer one of their meeting 

1e used by an abolition Convention. Nay, 

ven be doubted whether the negroes them- 

iid grant the use of one of their churches, 


1 meeting! 
very glad that the Callowhill-street church 
i no damage, or at least, but very little, 
s broken windows, on account of the Con- 
‘he Sheriff and his posse protected it from 
eof an enraged populace. If the house 
badly injured, the ‘rioters’ would have 
ly to blame: but the * abolitionists’ would 
ve been guiltless. It is great madness to in- 
na commingling of whites and blacks in a 
meeting. I stepped in one day to look at the 
9, and there saw not only a mixture 
roughout the hovse, and black gentle- 
ed with white ladies; but I noticed that 
ntof the meeting was a mulatto man, 
[ saw a negro, said to bea runaway slave, 
7 up in the pulp, with his arms folded apon 
sion, looking down upon the motley scene 
. ‘The same runaway was subsequently 
‘ortably seated between tio white ladies, 
‘ he was engaged in earnest conversa- 
N vy. itis 


+ vent 








not necessary that any sage abolition- 
tellus that negroes are human beings. 
t happens not to be denied. But I must be 
ved to doubt whether any good effects will be 
eed from the fool-hardy attempt to com- 
gewhites and blacks in a political meeting, 
liug officer not entitled to the rights of 
And L cannot but earnestly wish that 
salist church will ever again be made the 
such a meeting. A. M. 
From the Exeter Christian Herald 
Friend Garrison thinks the present dying 
Come-outism is a kind of second, great 
Wonder if he embodies the two per- 
ges of Calvin and Luther in himself. The 
»f Come-outism partake, we think, more 
tof French Jacobinism than of the great 
Reformation of Luther and Calvin. 
Paitemon R. Russecn. 
From the Perfectionist. 
> 4 


) 


r of our articles, exposing the unprin- 

f Garrisonian abolitionism, has ap- 
the ‘Refuge of Oppression’ since the 
n of last paper. Its title is, ‘Come 
among them,’ and it was published in our 
go us September. Mr. Garrison 
s disposed to give us a distinguished debud be- 
h -slavery public. Will be aiso give his 
san opportunity of knowing some of the 
's “hich we have said and done against slave- 
Suppose he should pub- 
*, our address headed ‘ Spirit of 76, 
Rescue,’ with our full signature at the bot- 


sitt 


our 


s r 


g ten years past ? 


stance 


\ Even if he should publish it in the ‘ Refuge of 


ession,’ we should have no objection. Or does 
*, because we have ‘ oppressed’ him and his 

ut We are ipso facto * oppressors ’ of the slave, 
entitled to a fair showing of our abolition- 

* The editor of the Perfectionist is as modest as 
' Arnuld would have been if he had referred 


§ exploit as an offset to bis 


sinthe Revolution 
Does he mean to confess that he bas two 


‘character, one pro-slavery and the other 
“*lVery 


From the same. 


Suc ‘ 
“F Mr. Gannison, in alate No.of his paper, 


iD s 


Sanh w 


5 tue 


‘“’' 4 column with an elaborate eulogy of O’- 
“isdom in discountenagcing all violence 
pesce-Dreaking on the part of the Repealers ; 
“a tie same page commends 8. S. Foster, a 
‘0 isin the constant practice of setting at 
iws of the land and creating riots by 

oZ church assemblies, as a ‘devoted friend 
ind man;’ and he thus commends Foster in 
“ate Connexion with an account of a church 


rw tin which he has lately been ne 
““adeipnia, 4 


|guence, and convinced by his ngnswerable arging 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
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New-Beprorp, 12th mo. 24th, 1843. 

| Cc. C. Bariecigh’s Lectures. 
Dean Friexp Garrison: 

Our friend C. C. Burleigh has just concluded a 
‘course of ten lectures in this place, to (I believe) 
the entire satisfaction of all who heard him. 1 shall 
make no attempt at a description of the lectures; 
lind@ed, the pen of a ready writer would fail to Pive 
jany thing like a true description of the magical ef- 
| fect of his eloquence and close reasoning upon the 
}large and intelligent audiences that were held, 
|night after night, for hours, in breathless silerce, 
jand who seemed loath to leave the room long after 
the lecturer had ceased to speak. Many of the aris- 
tocracy attended, and were delighted with bis elo- 


;ments ; one of whom remarked to me, that Burleigh 
was the clearest reasoner, and altogether the most 
But, to thyself, 


| 
'powerful lecturer he ever heard. 


| these things are not new, 

' ‘The first two lectures were delivered in Liberty 
Hall, on the first day of the week. Subject— 
Christianity: a subject worthy of the man—a sub- 
|ject upon which every thing that relates to the well- | 
being of man must he based. In his manner of | 
treating it, he gave convincing proof that, to him, | 
| it was ‘no cunningly devised fable.” Simple in its | 
nature, powerful in its operation, even to the abo!l- 

ishing of slavery, and every other sin. Religion is| 
!a subject which has been held up by the priesthood, | 
clothed in so much mystery, that the people have | 
| been accustomed to look upon it as something al-| 
most incomprehensible. Its simplicity has 





been ‘ 
overlooked, and its votaries been led into a Jaby-| 
rinth of mysticisms. Friend Burleigh presented the | 
|subject in so simple, so ‘deep yet clear’ a light, that} 
[the people were astonished at the power that accom- 
panied his words. ‘The graceful, though humbie! 
and unostentatious appearance of the speaker, his | 
|simple attire, his curling locks falling gracefu'ty | 
{over his shoulders, involuntarily carried one back | 
to the apostolic age, and forcibly reminded his hear-| 
‘ersof St. Pau! preaching on Mars’ hill. His ear- 
| nest and impressive manner seemed to imprint the 
| words of truth, which he uttered, upon the hearts of 
jall present; and the spontaneous response seemed 
to be, ‘He speaks as one having authority.’ Al! 
| who had the happiness of hearing those two lectures, 
jand multitudes of others who heard of them, ex- 
| pressed a strong desire to have them repeated ; bat 
| bis engagements would not permit. 

| Application was made for ten out of fourteen of 
j the churches that were thought suitable in which to 
jhold our meetings. The use of fouronly was grant- 
}ed, the 4th street Methodist, the Universalist, and 
ithe First and Second Christian churches. I send 
thee an exact copy of a letter received from a 
}committee of one of the churches, refusing the use 
of the same on the ground that some of our lectur- 
ers had spoken against their (the Methodist) church 
jand human governments, and that, by opening their 
| house, they should degrade themselves ; and yet the 
}chairman of that committee, who penned the letter, 
attended nearly ali the lectures—thereby showing 
| that he regarded the house of more consequence, or | 
| more holy, than the worshippers. He has himself 
jlong been a professed abolitionist, and for some 
time one of the Vice-Presidents of the Bristo! coun- 
| ty <AAnti Slavery Society !* A week or ten daye after 
| their refusal tous, Abel Brown made application fur 
| the same house, for a similar purpose, and | suppose | 
to the same committee, which was granted him. | 
Whether it was in consequence of that magic word | 
‘Reverend,’ attached to his name, or not, I cannot | 
say. I did, however, hear it said, that they opened 
the house upon the condition that be should say 
nothing against the church or the government. 
Burleigh left here for Nantucket on third day 
last, and returned on sixth day. He delivered five 
lectures on the island. Friend Barney writes me 
that they were very well attended, for their pro- 
slavery community. On his return here, he lectured 
in the Baptist meeting-house in Fair-Haven, to a 
pretty full house, although the weather was very un 

favorable, it being a very dark and rainy night. 
He commenced with saying, * {t has been said, that 
there is a book which is of itselfa library; that in 
that book something may be found to suit every 
nation, and every people on earth.’ Have we not 
all one Father? Hath not God created us? Why 
cu we deal treacherously every man against his bro- 
ther, by profaning the covenant of our fathers? If 
the prophet had had this nation in view, (said he,) 
when he uttered these words, he would have used 
language more appropriate to our condition. He 
made this his text for the evening lecture. He 
made the application in so clear and masterly a man- 
ner to this people as a nation, that he completely 
enchained the audience, and carried them whitherso- 
ever he would. He has left an excellent impression 
with us, and all are anxious to have him come 


again. 
Thy friend, J. BAILEY. 





* The following is the letter alluded to: 


Messrs. J. F. Emerson anp Ww. C. Corrin: 
Sins—Your note, requesting the use of our Chapel 
for an anti-slavery lecturer, is considered and decided 
on. We refuse, on the following grounds solely, viz : 
1. We are aware your leading men frequently in- 
dulge in violent abuse of us (Methodists) asa people, 
holding us up to the public, both in print and in 
speaking, as a brotherhood of thieves, and worse than 
Algerine pirates, and more impure than the brothels 
of New-York; and we think self-respect furbids us te 
permit our premises to be used by such a class of 
men, 
2. We learn that vour public speakers frequenily, 
in their lectures, inveigh strongly against human gov- 
ernment, the sanctity of the sabbath, and against 
church organizations. 
We think those institutions essential to the well 
being of human society, and there fore cannot be ac- 
cessory to their injury or destruction, by lending our 
house to your lecturer 
JONATHAN R. WARD, 
ALANSON GAMMON, Committee of 
AMBROSE VINCENT, Pewholders. 
SAMUEL DAMMON, 

New-Bedford, Dec. 8, 1843 





iF The subjeined, from the ‘ Fall-River All Sorts,’ 
is a further acknowledgment of the talent and devo- 
tion of our gifted and laborious brother Burleigh :— 


On Sabbath morning last, in connexion with my 
wife and friend Fuller, we repaired to the mansion 
of M. H. Ruggles, Esq. took on board the carriage 
our brother C. C. Burleigh, and wended our way to 
Swansey village, where brother Burleigh addressed 
the people at 10 A. M. and at 2 P. M., on the sub- 
ject of human rights. It was indeed an intellectu 
al treat; they were two discourses of the most sur- 
passing eloquence to which I ever listened, and | 
could not forbear the thought that God has raised 
up, qualified and sent forth brother Burleigh, (with- 
out the laying on of human hands to ordain him to 
the work,) to ‘ proclaim liberty to the captive, and the 
opening of prison doors to them that are bound.’ It 
appeared to me that what he uttered was the proc- 
lamation of the gospel in its purity ; and I could not 
but feel, that if all the professed ministers of the 
gospel, in this land of boasted liberty, had been 


tones from his eloquent lips, comparatively few of 
them would have responded the hearty amen; but 
many of them, it is feared, would have said, ‘Away 
with such a fellow from the earth, it is_ not fitting 
that he should live’ This may be thought by some 
to be a barsh expression, but I ask the reader how 
long he would be safe in the hands of such a man as 
Rev. Jonathan Davis of Georgia, and kindred spirits 
like him, who profess to believe, and labor to prove, 
that the Bibje sanctions American slavery. ‘Think 





{intercourse of the 


present to have heard the truth as it fell in thunder, 


were doing God service, to excite a mob to take 
his life, ‘without the benefit of clergy’? And how 
much better, think you, would the ministers of 
New-England be, who receive such men into their 
pulpits, and bid them God sped; or those churches 
who suffer them to commune with them, or with their 
unholy hands break bread to them? I reverence 
the gospel minister as much as any man, but I do 
not recognise as gospe! ministers those who shun 
to declare the whole counsel of God. 

| have bad occasion to travel in various sections 
of New-England during the four months last past. 
I have heard ministers of various denominations 
preach, and in only one instance (from home) have I 
heard an allusion to the evils of slavery, or a remem- 
brance at the throne of grace of ‘those in bonds as 
bound with them.” Ihave heard that glorious text 
as a foundation for discourse, *Go ye into ali the 
world, aod preach the gospel to every creatore,’ age 
yet the speaker seeined to forget that he was living 
ina land where heathen were made by law, and 
where hundreds and thousands never heard a gospel 
sermon, and where nullions did not enjoy the rights 
of men. J do not say that such ministers are not 
Christians ; or such churches are not christian 
churches. God will judge them. We are com 
manded to ‘have no fellowship for the unfruitful 
works of darkness, but rather to reprove them.’ 

Batl pray God that he will speed my brother Bur- 
leigh and his co-workers, in their labors of love, un- 
til the churches and ministers of our land shail be 
aroused from their lethargy, until the ‘ oppressor’s 
rod shail be broken, and the oppressed go free,’ and 


j until there shall not bea slave from the rising to |of—of Mrs. 4nne Royal! 


the setting sun. 
Yours for the oppressed, 
RICHARD C. FRENCH. 





Taunton Ladies Auxiliary Auti-Slavery Society. 


At a meeting of the members held on the 31st day 
of August, 1843, Hon. Mrs. Thompson in the chair, 
it was unanimously 


Resolved, ‘That whilst this Society receive with 
satisfaction the report of the proceedings of the An- 
ti-Slavery Convention, made to them by Thos. 
Thompson, Esq, one of our delegates, and are much 
gratified with the address to christian churches, 
adopted at the meeting of the Convention, it is, nev- 
ertheless, their decided conviction, that it would not 
only be proper, but also the bounden duty of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to take 
measures forthwith to urge on the Society of Friends 
especially, in the United States, the high importance 
of carrying out those holy and benevolent principles, 
on wiich they have so long acted, by adding the 
immediate withdrawment of the barrier to the free 
colored race which separate 
seats in their meeting-houses present, and to mani- 
fest a kind and christian forwardness in admitting 
them to an equal participation in all their christian 
privileges, 


‘In connexion with Taunton, we would invite the 
attention of the public to an admirable resolution 
found in our advertising columns, recently passed at 
a meeting of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society. 
This resolution is an advance on the proceedings of 
the recent Convention, and, as such, we admire it. 
To say that it is manly, would be an Hibernianism, 
for ladies’ made it; but it is honest and dignified. It 
speaks the whole truth, and wiil have an effect, we 


'} doubt not, on the memovers of iat MOS” @@uimavte 
| body, the Society of Friends—a portion of whose 


members, in the transatlantic Commonwealth, re- 
quires this kind and faithful reproof.---CAristian Ex- 
aminer, Sept. 1843. 





CONGRESS. 


Congressional Dignity. 





The following sketch of the proceedings in the 
to John 
Quincey Adains and the right of petition, is from the 


New-York Herald: 


A Member.—lIsn’t he a great old horse ? 
Another.—He’s a bitter old scorpion, and I wish 
the chaplain would put up a daily prayer that he 
may speedily be taken to Abraham’s bosom. ! 

Here there were twenty or thirty members on the 
floor, crying out, ‘Mr. Speaker ;’ and all wanting 
to make motions; and some of them did make very 
grotesque motions, 

Preston King.—(A short, fat, good-natured man.) 
Mr. Speaker, what is the business before the House? 
(Great laughter.) 

Speaker.—The disposal of the Massachusetts res- 
olutions, 

King.—Is that debatable ? 

Speaker.— No, sir. 

King.—Then I object! (Roars of laughter.) 

Mr. Adams.—Yesterday, sir, gentlemen con- 
sumed two hours in a most interesting manner de- 
bating this; ] wish to say a few words to those gen- 
tlemen! (Laughter.) 
Cries of—* Oh yes,’ 
‘No, no!’ 

King.—I object, sir. 
and confusion.) 

Cave Johnson.—Several gentlemen wish to debate 


House of Representatives, in reference 


“Let 


him go on,’ ‘ Hear him,’ 


7 he 
(Laughter 


, and great noise 


it. 

King.—! object, sir. (Increased laughter.) 
Davis, (of N. Y.\—I wish to say something on 
this subject. 

You do? very well, { object! (Laughter, and 
many members rose to the floor at once, and all 
tried to speak; and, for two or three minutes, there 
was something approximating the confusion at the 
tower of Babel.) 

Speaker.—If it gives rise to debate, it must lie 
over. 

Adams.—Sir, it has lain over one day already! 
(Laughtor.} Now, if it is wo He over every time it 
gives rise to debate, it will lie over, and over, and 
over, to the end of time, if this House lasts as lone. 
(Screams of laughter, and cries of ‘Oh, for Heaven's 
sake, let the old man go on; he'll worry us out!) 

Clingman.—I move the gentleman from Massa- 
chuseits have leave to speak. 

Adams.—{In a peculiar tone of voice.) Thank 
you, sir, (Much laughter.) 

Belser.—I move to lay the resolutions on the ta- 
ble. 

C. J. Ingersoll,—What! lay the resolutions of a 
sovereign State on the table ? 

Cries of ‘Oh, no, no!’ ‘Go on, * Question;’ 
(and at least thirty members up, all talking at the 
top pitch of their tongues.) a 

Hudson.—Whiy, sir, yesterday four or five of the 
majority here were allowed to debate this ; and now, 
are none of the minority to be allowed to reply ? 
(Cries of ‘oh no,’ ‘that won’t do, and great excite- 
iment.) 

Speaker.—The Chair so decides. 
sensation.) 

Belser.-—I withdraw the motion, so as to allow 
the geutieman from Massachusetts to speak. (Cries 
of ‘ Good.’) 

Speaker.—The House must suspend the rules be- 
fore he can be allowed to proceed, 

Wiathrop.—I call for a suspension of the rules, 
then, sir. 

Giddings.—And I demand the ayes and noes on 
that motion. . 

A Voice.—Good! go it! [tll neverdo to give 
itupso,Mr. Brown! (Laughter.) 

The ayes and noes were called. Ayes 123, Noes 

b. 


(Considerable 


* ~ * & 

Here several members rose at once, and cried 
out, ‘ Mr, Speaker !’ 

Holmes—{Laughing.) Sir, I wish to say one 
word about that sword—(Roars of laughter)—that 
sword of Orlando Puriosu! (Screams of laughter.) 

Speaker, —Is it the pleasure of the House to sus- 





you not that in their hands they would believe they 


pend the rules, to allow the gentleman from South 


% 


Several Members.—-That sword! (Peals of 
taeghter.) 

fiolmes.—No, sir, I don’t want to trouble the 
House to suspend any thing. {merely wish to say 
one word about that sword—(shout on shout of laugh- 
ter) of Orlando Furicso! 

Speaker.—Is it the pleasure—(Here the laughter 
and confusion was at its height, and Mr. Adams 
joined with the rest.) 
Holimes.—Sir, will the House allow me to put in 

word edgewise about that sword? (The rest was 
Hrowned by enthnsiastic laughter.) 

f Mr. Belzer renewed his motion to lay the resolu- 
lions on the table. 

Ths was lost—Ayes 64, Noes 104. They were 
the referred toa Select Committee of nine mem- 
beara, 
| Mr. Adams.—I now present a petition from New- 
| York that Congress will remove the oversiaugh! I 
| hope that’s constitutional. (Langhter.) 

A Member.—Whiat, in the name of G—d, is the 
joverslaugh? (Laughter.) 
| It was referred. : 
Mr. Adams.—(Laughing wiekedly}—Now, sir, I| 
‘have another and a Jast petition—{laaghter—which | 
‘is of a delicate nature. Cries of ‘what isit?’) I} 
|hope the House will treat it with proper respect—I 
|think it is constitutional! (Laughter.) I hope it 
| won’t be put under any harsh rule, for there’s a lady 
jin the case. (Laughter, and cries of * Bring her 
ont.) It is, sis—it is—(sensation)—the petition— 
{The shouts of laughter 
| drowned the rest, and Mr. Adams sat down.] 
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| Mr. Barnard.—I rize to order, sir—all this is out | 

lof order; the morning hour has expired, and I call 

| for the orders of the day. 

| A Voice.—What are they? (Laughter.) 

| Does the gentleman from Ohio yield the floor ? 

} Barnard.—(’m in order, sir. 

Giddings.—It’s not in order to interrupt me, sir. 

| Barnard.—f call for the orders. 

| Stetson.—I call the gentleman to order to make 

lan inquiry. 

| McCornell.—Mr. Speaker, I’ve been here three 

| weeks, ard I’ve seen no order yet. [Much laughter.] 

| A Voice—Tellers. 

| Chairman—-[Jamieson]—-Gentlemen, as many of 

{vou as are of opinion that the House proceed to 

ithe orders of the day, will pass through the tellers. 
Weller—[comically]—pass between the tellers— 

not through’em [Shouts of laughter-.] 





PETITION FROM A PRISONER 

The House proceeded to the consideration 
of the motion to refer to a Select Committee the pe- 
| tition presented yesterday by Mr. Giddings, from an 
j individual confined in Washington jai] as a runaway 
| slave, and who represents himself as a free man. 

Mr. Saunders, who was entitled to the floor, ob- 
|served that he did not desire to say any thing on this 
|question that would add to the excitement already | 
jexisting. He would now make the answerto the 
\gentleman from Ohio, which he would have made 
| yesterday, had he been permitted. He understood 
from the petition presented by the gentieman, that 
the petitioner set forth that he was a free man ; that 
he had been arrested in this District without being 
chareed with anv crime: that be was advertised te 
be solu as aslave; and that he was born free. He 
thought, at the time, from this statement of facts, 
that Congress was not called upon to legislate upon 
the subject; because the individual, if free, as he 
alleged, had ample means of redress in his own 
hands, under the existing laws. Mr. S. here recited | 
the acts of Assembly of 1718 and 1787, on the sub- 
ject of runaway slaves, in virtue of which he sup- | 
posed this person was imprisoned. The oubotsacn 
of them being, that when a negro is arrested on the | 
| suspicion of being a runaway slave, it shall be the | 
| duty of the sheriff, as soon as he is committed, to in- | 
iquire for his owner; and if he lives in any county 
lof the State, he must give him one month’s notice ; 
bot if he lives in, a neighboring province, he must 
| vive him two months’ notice. If the owner does not 
{then come forward and prove his property, the negro, 
if he cannot prove his freedom, is sold for his jail 
\fees. ‘Then came the act of Congress of 1801, in 
| which it was made the duty of the sheriff to give 
| ninety days’ notice in the newspapers; after which, 
iif the negro cannot prove his freedom, he is sold, 
j&e. All these acts went on the presumption that 
the negro isa slave if he cannot prove his freedom. 
Judge Cranch, the presiding Judge in this District, 
}had so far relaxed the law on this subject, as to al- 
low, as sufficient proof, the affidavit of a white man 
jthat he has seen the person go abroad asa free man. 
|On the production of this affidavit, the negro thus 
| detained is set at liberty. Thus, any person arrest- 
led asa fugitive slave can, under the existing laws, 
obtain his freedom by bringing forward this slight 
| proof, that he has been known by a white man to go 
lat large as free. Under these circumstances, it oc- 
leurred to himthat the existing laws required uo re- 
jlaxation, and that the House ought nct to legislate 
lon this subject. He had strong suspicions, however, 
jthat the man was a slave; and for this reason; if 
ithe man was free, and was born in Virginia, as he 
y alleged, he had nothing to do but to give that infor- 
}mation to his counsel, who could easily obtain the 
| proof, if the fact alleged was true. Then suppose a 
| free man should be sold as a slave; he could, even 
jatter that, apply to the Judge for a habeas corpus, | 

who had never refused to grant it under such circum- | 
stances, and always allowed a reasonable time for | 
|the collection of evidence ; and upon the production | 
‘of sufficient proof that he was a free man, he would 
jbe immediately discharged. The objection had 
[been urged that a free man, notwithstanding his 
proving his title to freedom, might be held in con- 
\finement until he paid the costs, This was one of 
the hardships of the common law, and applied to 
| whites as well as blacks; for under the common 
;law, where any man is accused of a crime, he must 
ipay the costs, even though he may be acquitted. 
jf the gentleman desired to relax that part of the 
jlaw, he had no objection to it, and would go with 
| him for effecting that reform. 

The proposition of the gentleman from Ohio was, 
to refer this petition to a Select Committee, with 
| the power tu send for persons and papers. For what 
| purpose was it designed that the Committee shou): 
jhave that extraordinary power? We took it fur 
| granted ‘that the facts stated in that petition were 
j}true ; so that, if the petitioner was free, as he al- | 
|leged, he had nothing to do but toestablish the fact, 
by the affidavit of any white man, inorder to recover 
|bis liberty. . There could be no reason for sending 
| this petiuion to a Seleet Committee, when they were 
jail prepared to act, as he was, on the simple facts 
| presented. Why send it to a Committee with such 
' extraordinary powers, unless it was to give notoriety 
|to the sudject, and get up anexcitement? Another 
| proposition was made to send the petition to the 
| Committee on the Judiciary ; and a third to send it 
'to the committee for the District of Columbia. This 
|last was the proposition which he had made himself, 
In reference to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
ihe would say, that there were only two members on 
| tt—himself and the gentleman from Kentucky—who 
\represented States in which slavery existed. In 
(conclusion, he would state one fact, which he wished 
to mention yesterday, toshow conclusively, that if 
the man was free, as he alleged, he would have no 
difficulty in obtaining his discharge. Some time 
ago a free negro—a native of his District in North 
Carolina—was arrested in this city, and committed 
to jail, asa fugitive slave. He was advertised as 
such; and his parents, seeing the advertisement in 
the papers, sent to him (Mr. 8.) proof of his freedom. 
Upon receiving this proof, he (Mr. 8) sent it to the 
marshal of the District; and upon his paying the 
fees—amounting to only three or four doliars—the 
man was discharged. Now, if the gentleman from 

















| men to repeal it. 


eaxmple he then set him, this man, if free, could be 
released immediately. 

Mr. Giddings said it made very littie difference 
with him what committee it was referred to. In 
moving the reference to a Select Committee, he had 
merely followed a precedent which had been estab- 
lished in this House. In former years, when there 
was no excitement upon the subject of slavery in the 
House, or in this country, in cases like the present, 
references were made similar to that which he had 
moved. He had the example of Mr. Randolph, 
whose authority upon all subjects he supposed the 
House would consider a good one, and he had the 
example of Mr. Minor. He believed the precedent 
was asafe one; it came, at all events, from men who 
were entitled to the respect of the House and of the 
nation; but if the House thought it better that it 
should go to one of the standing committees, he had 
no objection te such referemee, He had moved the 
reference to a Select Committee, with no intention 
of taking from the standing committees their legiti- 
mate business. 

In regard to the law, he had but one word to say: 
for he did not mean to discuss the question. He 
desired to act; he desired to see the House take 
prompt action on the subject, and dispose of it with- 
out discussion ; or, at least, without discussion of an 
angry character, which was but too apt to grow out 
of subjects of this nature, where slavery was con- 
cerned. 

And here he would remark, that the law to which 
the genticman referred, was passed a hundred and 
thirty years ago (he had almost said in the barba- 
rous ages,) at a time when penalties imposed by law 
were made payable in tobacco or money, at the op- 
tion of the persons adjudged to pay them. The re- 
mote day at which the law was passed, if there was 
ne other argument, would be sufficient to satisfy 
them of its inapplicability at the present day. Were 
the people of this District to be oppressed and borne 
down by laws passed a hundred and thirty years 
ago? The subject ought to be looked into ; it ought 
to be scrutinized thoroughly. 

But there was another proposition made by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, to which he could 
not assent. It wae, that the people of this District 
do not desire the repeal of that law. He believed 
that, if the opinions of the people of the District 
of Columbia could be taken to-day, every man, wo- 
man and child would be found in favor of its repeal ; 
although, when a proposition was made for its repeal 
in that House last year, the slaveholders—and he 
meant no disrespect by the use of the term slave- 
holders; he had no more intention to offend than 
gentlemen had who used the term abolitionist—the 
slaveholders themselves expressed their determina- 
tion to repeal the law; in fact, there was an almost 
universal sentiment in favor of its repeal ; and, if 
he mistook not the feeling that was exhibited in 
the Huuse yesterday, the same sentiment was as 
prevalent now as it was then. 

In regard to the law, as it now exists, if he un- 
derstood the matter, it was this: every person of a 
certain complexion in the District was presumed by 
law to be a slave, without any reference to the fact 
of his having been born free or otherwise, or whether 
his ancestors had been free. Putting this in connec- 
tion with the law to which the gentleman had re- 
ferred, it would at once appear that every man 
who comes into the District, if his complexion hap- 
pens to be unfortunately of a darker hue than that 
of others, is at once liable to be taken up and treated 
as a slave, uatil he shall prave himaelf to be free; 
and that may be a very difficult matter in many 
cases. Were the gentleman from North Carolina 


| himself arrested to-day asa slave, he (Mr. G.) doubt- 


ed the ability of the gentleman to prove his freedom 
—to go back and prove that he was born free. He 
(Mr. G.) could not himself do it. There was no 
man upon that floor who would not find it a difficult 
matter. Such was the effect of that law. 

And here was another point to which he desired 
to call the attention of the House—that, after a man 
had proved his freedom, and shown that he was born 
free, he must then pay the costs of his arrest, deten- 
tion, &c.; and if he cannot pay them, he is sold 
into Slavery for the amount. 

Mr. Saunders said the gentleman was wrong as to 
the fact he had stated. ‘The person was sold under 
the presumption that he was a slave, but an oppor- 
tunity was always afforded him to prove that he was 
a free man; and if he prove his freedom, he was 
not sold at all. He was liable to the costs, as any 
man would be, at common law. Though the gen- 
tleman reprobated so severely the operation of this 
law in reference to persons of color, yet be was in- 


) formed that even in the State of Ohio, they hada 


law forbidding those very persons of color from en- 
tering that State. 

Mr. Giddings said the gentleman had avoided the 
point upon which he desired to be informed; which 
was, whether, under the operation of this law, a man 
was not still liable to be sold into slavery for the 
cost. 

Mr. Saunders, I answer, no. 

Mr. Giddings. Is he then entitled to the benefit 
of the insolvent law ? 

Mr. Saunders. Just as a debtor would be. 

Mr. Giddings said he was glad to find that it was 
so; but he desired still to call the attention of the 
House end the country to the fact, that when the 
person had demonstrated toa court and jury that he 
was born free, and had incurred accumulated costs 
in doing so, though he prove himself entitled to his 
freedom, yet he is liable for payment of those costs. 
A man charged with the crime of being born with 
a dark complexion, having to send, at great ex- 
pense, to a distant State, to procure proofs of his 
freedom, was to be made to pay the expense of 
procuring that testimony. He rejoiced that there 
was no such principle in existence within the State 
which he had the honor in part to represent. In 
that State a man was not liable to arrest and impris- 
onment, merely because he had a dark complexion. 

There was another point which he wished the 
House to understane ; it was the enactment of Con- 
gress ; it was the work of the House itself; and the 
House was therefore responsible for its consequences. 
The man who would refuse to aid in repealing the 
law, was himself a supporter of the law. He merely 
wished to throw out this suggestion, that gentlemen 
in that House might understand that they have un- 
controlled power over this disgraceful law—being a 
law which had come from that House originally, and 
had been continued in force by the refusal of gentle- 
ile would say to gentlemen who 
advocated the law, hands off! The laws of their 
States he had no right to interfere with; the people 
of those States liad uncontrolled power over the:n ; 
but he denied that the gentlen.en could ask or ex- 
pect the freemen of Ohio to bathe their hands in the 
guilt of such laws. Though his designs might be 
impugned as the designs of the abolitionists, about 
which they had heard so much, he would say to those 
gentlemen, hands off! let us alone; maintain your 
slavery, if you please ; but we deny, before the coun- 
try, and before high Heaven, that you have the 
power to involve us in the guilt of supporting such 
atrocious, such disgracetul laws. And he declared, 
in his place in that House, that he would ever stand 
by the principles which he professed, which had 
been so often pronounced to be ‘hellish, because 
their desire was to separate themselves from what 
they regarded as the moral tarpitude of the law. 
And now, as to the question of pal sweat The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina had said it was unnec- 
essary to refer a sudject of this kind to a committee 
with such high powers as those of sending for per- 
sons and papers. He referred the gentleman to the 
two instances he had already mentioned—the one a 
motion made by Mr. Randolph, then a member, and 
the other a proposition of Mr. Minor, also a member 
of the House. He had added to his motion that the 
committee have power to send for persons and pa- 
pers, because he believed it was nec to the 
investigation, He believed, moreover, 





Obio, in his benevolence, would only imitate the 
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be averse to legislation upon individual cases. He 
felt perfectly indifferent as to what committee ne 
tition should be referred to, and he would add but 
one other remark. The gentleman had advised bim 
to go and pay his money for the costs of the prose- 
cution. He thanked him forthe advice. If the gen- 
tleman had been generous enough to advance his 
money in the cause of humanity and of liberty, he 
honored him for it ; but he must be permitted to say 
that, when he came to apply the rule to the represen- 
tatives of the freemen of the North—the lovers of 
liberty—he must learn that they did not pos that 
property in bone, sinew, and musele of their fellow- 
man, which would enable them to respond to such 
calls upon their liberality. ; 

Mr. Cambell said he was, upon reflection, the more 
confirmed in the opinions he entertsined regarding 
the disposition which should be mace of this subject ; 
and he was the more confirmed in the same opinion 
by what had been so well expressed _— gentle- 
man from Alabama yesterday, and by gentlemau 
from North Carolina to-day, that it was entirely a 
question for judicial investigation, with which the 
House had nothing to do. With the hope of cor- 
recting the error which might prevail amongst some 
gentlemen—and, he believed, the gentleman from 
Ohio himself—in relation to the practice upon this 
subject, he would state that he had, this morning, 
communicated with a distinguished lawyer of this 
city in relation to this subject ; and the result of that 
communication had produced the conviction upon 
his mind, that where a person was judged to be a 
runaway slave, if he ssed any evidence of his 
freedom, he had not the slightest difficulty in pro- 
tecting himself. It was the everyday practice, when 
a person was judged to be a runaway slave, to bring 
him, by writ of habeas corpus, before a humane 
judge—a judge who had never been suspected of 4 
disposition to oppress; and upon production of his 
proofs, if they were found to be satisfactory, he wag 
at once set at liberty. The law, as enforced within 
this District, had received a construction, if not more 
politic, it must at least be admitted much more fa- 
vorable to persons of color than that which had been 
given to it in the State of Maryland, whence it was 
derived. There, color was pruna facie evidence of 
slavery, as it must be every where slavery ex- 
ists; and the onus probandi, or burden of proof, 
was then fixed upon the person of color to show 
his freedom. On the contrary, in the District, 
according to the construction which had been given 
to the Jaw, it was the duty of the magistrate before 
whom the suspected slave should be brought, first to 
inquire into and affirmatively adjudge the question 
of slavery before he was permitted to put the person 
upon his defence. And the judge, before whom the 
person was afterwards brought by habeas corpus, al- 
ways exercised a discretion; and, upon the slightest 
evidence of freedom, he was entitled to his discharge, 
In relation to that part of the law which authorized 
persous to be sold in default of the payment of fees, 
he would remark, that it was supposed that the true 
construction of the Jaw could only apply to cases 
where the question of slavery had been first affirma- 
tively adjudged ; and when a notice had been given 
to the master of the slave, and that notice was un- 
attended to, he was then aévertised for sale. 

He would also remark, that the legal gentleman 
whom he had consulted, and for the correctness of 
whose statement he would vouch, (being one who 
had been engaged in the practice of the law in this 
District for the last eight or ten years,) had informed 
him that a case had never occurred where it had 
been carried further than the advertisement. He 
hoped the petition would not be referred ; it was in- 
terfering with the judicial tribunals of the District. 
It involved, in his opinion, not only a legal, but a 
constitutional question, how far the House had a 
right to interfere in reversing judicial decisions. 

Mr. R. D. Davis was understood to say, (though 
very imperfectly heard at the commencement, owing 
to the distance at which he stood, and the confu- 
sion which prevailed at the moment,) that he was in 
favor of the reference ta a Select Committee; but 
he would strike out the power to send for persons 
aud papers; and he hoped the gentleman would 
modify his motion to that effect. The matter was 
certainly deserving of investigation, if only out of. 
respect to the feelings of the North, He was him- 
selr a northern man, representing in part the State 
of New-York; and he took this occasion to express 
his satisfaction at the magnanimity which had char- 
acterized this Congress hitherto upon this embar- 
rassing question. He believed if the matter were 
rightly presented and rightly understood, it would 
be easy to set at rest every difficulty. Nothing 
more was necessary, in his opinion, to allay the ex- 
citement which prevailed in the country upon this 
subject, than simply a right understanding of the 
question. As to the assumption that all northern 
men were abolitionists, it was an error; he would 
undertake to ~~ for the entire body of the free 
States of the North, that abolitionists were not 
known among them. There were more abolition- 
ists within the slave States themselves than there 
were in the free States. He knew this to be so; 
and he would risk his existence on the fact. 

Mr. Saunders said it was not so; and he was in- 
duced to believe, from what the gentleman had said, 
that he was himself an abolitionist. 

Mr. Saunders was called to order. 

Mr. R. D. Davis said the position which he took 
was, that the North and the free States never could 
be abolitionists, and never could be the advocates of 
immediate abolition. It was an impossibility that 
it could be so, Whatever else the northern States 
might be, they never could be that; and he would 
state a simple fact for the consideration of the 
House and the country, which, unless he was defi- 
cient in judgment and in common sense, would sat- 
isfy every impartial mind that the people of the 
free States could not be abolitionists. Present that 
question in a conmon sense light; let it not be 
looked to as a political matter—not as the humbug 
of the hour—but let reason come to the considera- 
tion of the question, and what was it? The aboli- 
tion of slavery in the southern States would be fol- 
lowed by what consequences? A deluge of the 
black population on the North. Nothing could pre- 
vent it but a dissolution of the Union ; and he 
would there declare, that if he wassatisfied that the 
people of the North were in favor of abolition, he 
should be for the dissulution of the Union. The 
dissolution of slavery in the States would be a dis- 
solution of the Union. They of the North suffered 
enough from slavery now, and they never would 
permit the South to make an immediate abolition of 
slavery. When the South did it, it must be done 
slowly, deliberately, and in reference to the inter- 
ests of the Union; the North would hold them to 
that. He (Mr. D.) had nota doubt, if the i- 
tion were before the American people at this hour 
red and ninety-nine 


North, and that it could not be prevented but by a 
would carry 


laboring populetice of the North, until the evil had 
exhauste 


the people of the North becoming abolitionists; and 
he reiterated the opinion, that ifthe South were dis- 
posed to abolish slavery immediately, he should pre- 


afflicted the North was brought upon them by runa- 
way trom the South ; and it was felt through 
that entire section of the country, one end to 





the other ; and if he were able to collect public sen- 
timment .on this subject in the North, he had to hesi- 
tation in saying, th 
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the North was in concurrence with that he had here 
expressed. He did not intend, however, to trouble 
the North Jong at this time; all he wished to say 
was, Jet the gentlemen from the South divest them- 
selves of the belief that the people of the North | 
could be abolitionists, as the term was understood 
here. He (Mr. Davis] disclaimed such sentiments; 
he disclaimed them for himself; he disclaimed them 
for his constituents; he disclaimed them for his 
State ; he disclaimed them for the entire people of 
this Union. The North did aot wish to interfere 
with this question of slavery, they had no object 
to prompt them to any interference ; they had no in- 
terest to induce them to do so, and they were not a 
people to be supposed to be indifferent or insensible 
lo personal interest. Their interest, as well as their 
feelings, would lead them to utter abstinonce from 
an interference with the slavery of the South. From 
the indifference observable between the two sections 
of the country, they saw enough to satisfy them 
that they had nothing to regret that slavery did not 
exist amongst them, and they had only to regret that 
it existed any where. He repeated, that he hac no 
wish to interfere with the institutions of the South, 
and they should be the last to do any thing that 
would militate against them; but while doing thie, 
and feeling thus, and standing up for the Constitu- 
tion of the country, the people of the North claimed 
anexemption, not only from all interference, but 
from all obligation to interfere with slavery. The 
North was desirous that the South should manage 
their own business in their own way, and at their 
own time. 

But, to return to the subject immediately before 
the House. He hoped that this matter would be re- 
ferred; but be had no desire to be a member of the 
committee to whom it should be referred. He hoped, 
too, that the committee to whom it shall be referred 
would report a bill to repeal the Jaw under which 
the petitioner was imprisoned. The simple inquiry 
for such committee would be, whether a man of col- 
or can be taken and sold on the presumption that he 
is asiave. He nad nothing more to say, than that 
the Ssuth must yield that to the North. This Dis- 
trict was common ground; and the Northera mem- 
bers could never stand before their constituents un- 
jess the South yielded that to the North’ The 
North would not consent that, in this District, a 
man who had proved his freedom must pay the costs 
or be sold into slavery; and if such were the exist- 
ing law, it must be repealed. 

Mr. J. Campbell made some explanation, which 
was not distinctly heard. : 

Mr. Davis replied, that he was only supposing it 
to be the law; but if it were not, tne committee 
would have nothing to do. But if there was a law 
by which, on the presumption of slavery, an individ- 
ual could, on account jof color, be committed and 
sold into slavery on a failure to pay the costs of his 
imprisonment, in tne present state of public senti- 
ment that law could not long be maintained; and 
whether it were now, or in the course of the next 
year, or within ten years, he would not undertake to 
say; but repealed it must be. There was a senti- 
ment in lhe country that was against such a law; 
and its repeal must be conceded to that public senti- 
ment by one section of the Union to the other. Our 
institutions rest on the basis of mutual concession 
and compromise; and though he was not now in- 
teuding to trouble the House at this time with many 
remarks, he would take occasion to say that he was 
as willing to make concessions to other portions of 
the Union as any gentleman on that floor; but he 
expected something in return for that which he gave. 
He came from a State which had given more to the 
Union than all the other States together; and he 
was willing to act in the same spirit of magnanimity 
which had marked the course of the State from which 
he came, from the earliest period of her history. He 
eaid then, in view of this whole matter—that tne re- 
peal of this law—it would become southern gentle- 
mento yield; end he should vote for the reference 
to aselect cammittee. On the ground he had stated, 
he should vote for it, though his own individual 
opinion was that slavery could not exist in this Dis- 
trict. This opinion was, (and he had given the sub- 
ject some consideration,) that the mowent this Dis- 
trict became the property of the General Govern- 
ment, slavery was atan end. The practice of the 
country had been otherwise, showing that slavery 
had been deemed to be legally in existence here.-- 
Buch, however, was not his opinion; for there were 
limitations to tie power of this government; and he 
believed that, as it could not make a king, neither 
could it make aslave. Slavery, in a district under 
the immediate government of the United States, was 
inconsistent with the principles on which the govern- 
ment of the country was based; and he therefore 
held it as his opinion that slavery could not exist in 
any of the territories under this government ; and 
that, no matter whence acquired, or how derived, the 
instant it became a territory of the United States, 
that instant slavery ceased. 





From the Boston Morning Post. 


Laws of South Carolina respecting Colored Sea- 
men, 


Our readers may remember that last year a com- 
missioner was appointed by the Executive of this 
Commonwealth to attend to the interests of the 
State with regard to colored seamen in the port of 
Charleston, 8S. C. The same gentleman who was 
named for this duty has since been the chairman of 
a Committee of the South Carolina Legislature to 
investigate the existing laws on the subject, and to 
report on a bill which had been brought in to mod- 
ify those laws. The report of this Committee is 
now before us, and we proceed carefully to give its 
purport, for the information of our readerr, interest- 
ed on either sido of the question. 

The report acknowledges that ‘the practical en- 
forcement of the existing laws tends to abuses, 
which may compromit the State, both with the other 
States of the confederacy, and with foreign friendly 
powers,’ and proceeds to recommend the passage of 
the proposed bill, as agreeable to the meaning of 
the Constitution of the United States, and the inali- 
enable rights of an independent sovereignty. This 
‘bill requires all colored seamen, while within the 
territorial limits of the State, to remain on board 
their vessels, or within such limits asthe municipal 
authority of the port shall prescribe ; and a viola- 
tion of this law incurs a penalty or fine, with secu- 
rity that the offender shal! be detained on board his 
vessel, and depart with it. No expense is incurred 
by those who do not violate the law. But, to secure 
its enforcement, the captain or agent of the vessel, 
within three daysafter his arrival, is required to de- 
posit in the sheriff’s office a list and description of 
ail colored seamen brought in. The omission in- 
volves a penalty of fine for each day until the law 
is complied with. So that colored seamen are re- 
quired to remain on doard their vessels, and depart 
with them, under the penalty prescribed.’ 

We now proceed to the arguments in favor of the 
bill, as we find them in the report. It has been 
said that any law restraining, because of color, the | 
free ingress, stay, and departure, of the subjects of 
foreign States, or of those who are citizens of other 
States of the Union, is a violation of the courtesy 
due to friendly powers, to the treaty stipulations of 
the genoral government, and to the Constitution of | 
the United States, which provides that ‘ the citizens | 
of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens im the several States” To 
prove the falsity of these notions, it is necessary to 
establish two positions. First, that a State, every 
way distinct and sovereign, may enact such laws 
without violating the law of nations; and secondly, 
that South Carolina has not given up such right by 

joining the confederacy of the United States. As 
to the first position, we think it cannot be doubted 
by any reasonable person that such a right exists, 
or, at any rate, is the common usage among civil- 
ized nations. The police and quarantine regule- 
tions of Europe, at the present time, are as annoy- 
ing to strangers as they are (oftentimes) needless; 
but they are acquiesced in without demur. Vattel, 
in several places, is very explicit on the right of a 
sovereizn power to admit what aliens he pleases 
within his dominion, ané under what restrictions. 
We shall not, therefore, quote arguments on what 
seems to us to be indisputable. But, with regard to 
the present matter, the report adds— 


* This liberty to adapt its.laws to its own cireum- 
stances is indispensable to self-preservation. Such 
regulations depend on this right, and it is quite im- 
material whether the disease is a physical or moral 
one; whether destruction is threatened from pesti- 
lence, or domestic insubordination, the right is the 
same. If South Carolina apprehends the baleful ef- 
fects which a free intercourse with foreign negroes 
will produce, she has, by the primary law of nature, 
a right within her own limits to interdict it. She 
is not bound to wait until her citizens are involved 
in the conflagrations and murders of a servile out- 
break. Humanity, as well as a proper caution, warn 
us not to suffer our slaves to be drawn into schemes 
which must end in their own punishment or destruc- 
tion; while those who have seduced them from their 
fidelity are safe beyond the dangers and inflictions 











which must ever attend such attempts. 


As to whether or not South Carolina has yielded} | 


We conclude with the ren:arks of the treaty-mak- 


any of her natural rights in joining the confederacy, ing power of the central government— 


the report answers in the negative, by declaring, | 


first, because the right of self-preservotion is tnali- 
enable, and self-preservation signifies the mainten- 
ance of the body politic as it was at the formation 
of the Union. At that time, the body politic of 
South Carolina consisted of ‘white citizens ’—the 
negroes constituted no part of it, but were held, by 
her fundamental laws, to be ‘ absolute slaves,’ person- 
al property of their owners, and this relation cannot 
be changed without the destruction of the body poli- 
tic, according to well established principles. 


‘The preservation of a nation consists in the da- 
ration of the political association of which it is 
formed. If a period is put to this ussociation, the 
nation or State no longer exists, though the individ- 
uals who composed it still exist.’ Any alteration 
in the relation of master and slave, and introduction 
of equa! political power on the part of our colored 
population, would so entirely change the body poli- 
tic as to render it a different State for all political 
purposes. Her very representation in Congress 
would be affected. Nay, the attempt to confer on 
negroes the right of citizenship is a clear violation 
of the principles of the federal Union. Negroes 
were no parties to the Constitution of the United 
States, and although the States may, in regard to 
their civil rights, introduce them into the class of 
white men—negroes are a race originally introduced 
by the English settlers as slaves; and although 
many of them have been released from servitude, 
they have not been, and public feeling and the nat- 
ura] antipathy to association has kept them, like the 
gipsies of England, an anomalous population, pro- 
tected it is trae by the humanity of the laws, but 
separated in habits, associations, and duties. They 
constitute no part of the militia, who are composed 
only of ‘ free white men;’ as servants and laborers 
they may be used, but the flag of the Union is un- 
der the protection of ‘free white men. Even fa- 
naticism itself has not yet polluted the ranks of the 
militia or the jury box with the associations of ne- 
groes, 

But whatever folly and fatuity may bring about 
elsewhere, South Carolina entered the Union a 
slaveholding State, and as suchfs!.e will continue un- 
affected by the terms of the Union. She declines to 
defend her position, because she admits no authori- 
ty to question it. She is as absolutely beyond in- 
quiry as Russia in relation to her boors, or subjuga- 
ted Poland, or England, in relation to her [rish pop- 
ulation, her starving operatives, or her millions of 
enslaved and conqueted natives of India, held in 
crue] bondage, not by the rod of a driver, but the 
bayonets and cannon of her mercenaries. On these 
matters each State is responsible only to heaven, by 
the laws of nature and of nations.’ 


This ground is supported by strong quotations 
from Vattel. 

The Committee again allude to the quarantine 
laws, but with regard to them as enacted by differ- 
ent States of the Union. The report continues— 


‘South Carolina never intended to yield her abso- 
lute right to secure the subordination of her slave 
population, It is a vital interest, as much so as that 
of New-York to establish health laws to prevent the 
importation of disease, or that of Massachusetts to 
prevent the importation into her State, of the pau- 
pers and felons of Europe” 


Again it is said, that South Carolina has no right 
to pass laws respecting citizens of other States, bé- 
cause she has given up to Congress the power to 
‘regulate commerce” The report reniarks— 


‘If Congress alone can pass laws regulating those 
concerned in commerce, then the quarantine Jaws 
are unconstitutional. If not, then our laws also are 
no violation of that instrument. It is felony to quit | 
the quarantine ground against the law, because the | 
people of New-York believe that the presence of | 
citizens of this State, leaving home in particular 
seasons, is dangerous to the bodily health of their 
fellow-citizens of that region, and the punishment 
is absolute slavery for a long term in their State’s 
prison—where hard labor, coarse diet, and the most 
cruel and bloody bodily punishment are inflicted by 
keepers, who are the arbitrary judges and merciless | 
executioners of their helpless victims. In South | 
Carolina, we think the presence of a free negro, | 
fresh from the lectures of an abolition society, much | 
more infectious, and we confine him to the vessel, or | 
prescribed limits. Each State acts for itself, upon | 
amatter delieved to be vitally important. It is! 
proper to show that in this matter our State acts in 
good faith, and on sound principles. In the first 
place, it is a subject on which our people are pecu- 
liarly sensitive. It is connected with no immediate 
and pressing apprehensions, but interest and human- 
ity unite in moving us to obviate the necessity for 
severity, which is alike painful to our feelings, and 
injurious to our interests.’ 


On another ground, also, the right of South Car- 
olina to enact the laws under notice, is denied. 


©The first article of the second section of the 
Constitution of the United States provides, that ‘the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privile- 
ges and immunities of citizens in the several States; 
and under this clause, it is supposed, that if a negro | 
is a citizen of Maine, he may come to South Caro- | 
lina and claim here the rights and immunities of a | 
white man. White or black, if a citizen of Maine, | 
we must treat himasacitizen. The folly of sucha 
claim is only equalled by the recklessness with which 
the pretension is urged. If true, this State would 
rather yield her place in the Union than submit to 
it. Bat it has no foundation in the Constitution. 
All that instrument means is this: Citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to the same rights in the other 
States as if they had been born there. A white 
man born in Maine, and removing to South Caroli- 
na, is on an equal footing with a white citizen; and 
so, a negro, born in Maine, is no better than one 
born here, and if he comes here, he must abide by 
our negro laws. Were not this so, this State might 
be infested with runaway negroes, who, having ac- 
quired the rights of citizens in Maine, would return 
to beard their masters and claim the protection of 
the federal Constitution. This may be illustrated 
by other cases. In some States, a service in the 
militia for a number of years, exempts one from or- 
dinary duty, but he cannot carry that privilege out 
of the State, and insist upon it elsewhere, He must 
abide the laws of the State where he is. So, if by 
the laws of Maine every citizen can vote for Presi- 
dent, a citizen of Maine living in Virginia must 
abide her Jaws, and unless he has a freehold he can- 
not vote, for her own native citizens are subject to 
that law. All then that the Constitution means is, 
that, white or black, the inhabitants of any State 
will stand in every other as her own citizens, white 
or black; not that if Maine chooses to permit her 
negroes to vote, or marry white persons, they can 
do so in other States where the same thing is for- 
bidden to her owr negroes. Massachusetts for 
years prohibited the marriage of blacks with whites ; 
establishing a precedent that a State may make a 
color a distinction, as well as any other peculiarity. 
One State may prohibit the marriage of minors ; if 
so, all minors within her limits must ohey the law. 
So all negroes within our limits must abide our laws 
as to that population.’ 


The remainder of the paper is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the extent of the treaty-making power 
of our general government, and to answering those 
who affirm that the laws respecting negro seamen, 
&c., when affecting English subjects, are contrary 
tothe Convention of 1818, with Great Britain. The 
ground taken on the latter topic is, that ‘all trea- 
ties, and the Convention in particular, are subject 
to the internal laws of the respective countries.’ 
This stipolation was absolutely made, and though, 
if the proviso were not literally written in the trea- 
ty, the construction would be the same, yet as it 
was made, the matter is settled beyond question. 


‘The laws of a nation are not to be repealed by 
the construction of treaties; the parties to which 
would, if they intended to do so, expressly stipulate 
upon the point. And it is equally true, that not on- 
ly existing laws, but such internal Jaws as the ne- 
cessities of each may require, may be enacted ; 
provided they do not directly impair the obligations 
of the contract. It would be no violation of our 
Convention if Great Britain should make any regu- 
lations as to shipping generally, which affected the 
mode of carrying on the trade guarantied by the 
Convention: she might exclude our ships from spec- 
ified parts of the river, or compel them to load their 
cargoes in specified docks. This would be buta 
mode of carrying on commerce; and if she may 
designate where our ships shall lie, why may we 
not prescribe limits to her black seamen ? If the 
necessities of one of the contracting parties, exist- 
ing at the time or supervening afterwards, require 
regulations to be adopted to preserve the health, the 
morals, or the politica! safety of such party, they are 
by the just application of what is termed the ‘ re- 
strictive interpretation” exceptions to the general 


| treaties entered into with friendly States. 


‘The Constitetion vests in the President the ‘pow- 
er to make treaties’ by utd with the advice of the 
Senate, &c. 1 hold that this power, however gener- 
al in its terms, is limited by the other provisions oi 
the Constitution. The se fra Samed cannot 
extend to impair those rights which States have 
not delegated. It wonld otherwise be the mos 
sweeping and dangerous power vested in the feder 
al government, and being exercised in conjunction 
with, the Senate only, where the smallest States are 
represented equally with the largest, might be ex: 
ercised ina way to destroy the most cherished rights 
of the States. If the federal government could de 
by treaty what Congress could not by law, thet 
have the large States yielded to a Convention o 
States what they have denied to a Congress, is 
which the preponderance of their population is just 
ly felt. I then hold it as a fondamental maxim, it 
relation to the treaty-making power, that it is but ¢ 
mode of exercising those powers which are exprese 
ly delegated by the States, or which are necessary 
to the perfect exercise of those powers; but doe 
not authorize the President and Senate to invade 
those rights reserved to the States respectively, o 
to the people. That it is not an unlimited grant 
but is restrained and modified by the nature of the 
federal compact, and the express powers thereid 
delegated. Each State has an undoubted right t 
lay taxes upon a!] who reside within its limits, and 
the United States could not, by treaty, stipulate tha 
the subjects of any foreign State should be exempt. 
If so, they might as well stipulate that they should 
be liable to trial only in the courts of the United 
States, and not subject to the criminal process & 
the States. It might be advantageous to surrende 
some town or post to a foreign government, with the 
privilege of exercising martial law, yet no treaty 
could invade the domain of a State in these partie- 
ulars. In short, the States retain their domestic 
legislatures and natural powers, and al) the acts of 
the general government must leave the exer@ise of 
them, as far as necessary for their preservation and 
protection, unimpaired. It will never be admitted 
as asound interpretation of the Constitution, that the 
President and Senste possess powers controliing 
the States, which were purposely withheld from 
‘Congress; but the extent of the authority of the 
treaty-making power must be limited to the delega- 
tion of powers by the States. Construction has al- 
ready gone far to swallow up the state sovereignties, 
and it will be fearful if the treaty-making power is 
to be the bottomless gulph into which they are 
eventually to sink. 

I thus have attempted to maintain that South Car- 
olina, as a sovereign State, does possess the power 
to pass the law. That it is a power upon the exer- 
cise of which her dearest and most vital interests 
depend. “That such a power is the rightful and in- 
alienable attribute of a sovereign State—that its ex- 
ercise must depend upon the views of policy, and 
upon the individual discretion of the State, whlch 
can alone safely decide in matters involv ng self- 
preservation—that it was not either expressly or by 
implication ever surrendered, and from its nature 
could not be—that the treaty-making power does not 
extend so far as to authorize stipulations destructive 
of this power—that it is but a police regulation, and 
not inconsistent with any commercial convention. 

It was due to our sister States, and to those for- 
eign powers with whom we trade, to thus demon- 
| strate our respect to national Jaw, and our regard to 
The ob- 
jections against the act of 1835, we have endeavor- 
ed to remove, as far as they were well-founded— 
and, at the same time, to preserve the just rights of 
the State to secure her domestic tranquillity,’ 





{> The following comes to us in pamphlet form, 
It is evidently written by one 
who is conversant with the versatile interests of the 


without an imprint, 


non-slaveholding slasses of that section of the coun- 
try to which it refers, and exhibits their oppressions, 
on account of slavery, in a strong light. 


Address 


To the Farmers, Laborers, and other industrious Cil- 
izens of South Carolina. 
Fe.iow-Citizens: 
Are you freemen? Have you rights? and do you 
dare maintain them? If you feel so, what I am 
about to write wil! attract your attention, and excite 


you to action, You are accustomed to have much 
Fourth of July oratory, and to be frequently told you 


are the freest people under the canopy of heaven. 
Is itso? You will perhaps be startled at the an- 
nouncement that there is not a more despotic govern- 
ment than that under which you live. As a Caro- 
linian I am ashamed to say it, but it is truth. Call 
| thie State a republic, and ourselves republicans and 
democrats! Alas, we deceive ourselves, if we think 
we are any thing more than the veriest slaves of a 
lordly oligarchy. But let us not be longer deluded 
by mere names. You have long enough been crush- 
ed and oppressed, your natural rights trampled upon, 
and yourselves despised by the indolent race of aris- 
tocrats, that since the formation of our government 
have held the reins intheir own,hands. They have 
managed, by prating of liberty and the rights of 
man, to throw dust into your eyes, and keep you 
blind both to their arrogance and their cunning. 
Our beautiful State, opon which Nature originally 
lavished her treasures, has been impoverished, and 
many of her sons have had to seek their home on 
some newer soil, because it was impossible for them 
here tolive. Whyso? Plainly because your State 
government has never supported your interests, or 
made any provision for the encouragement of indus- 
try, and the success of honest labor, and you have 
had no part nor lot in the control of the State. This 
I am preperdd to shew. 

The white population of South Carolina, accord- 
ing to the last census, amounts to 259,084—the 
greater part of whom occupy the higher or upper 
part of the State. The nine Districts—Charleston, 
Beaufort, Colleton, Sumpter, Edgefield, Georgetown, 
Abbeville, Fairfield, and Orangeburg, contain a 
white population of 85,990, and are represented in 
the Legislature by 65 Representatives and 26 Sen- 
ators; while the othertwenty Districts, with a white 
population of 173,094 have only 59 Representatives, 
and 19 Senators. Why this disparity? Because | 
your Constitution has given to those who hold prop- 
erty in slaves, the advantage over those who support 
themselves by their own industry. Look at it again, 
fellow-citizens—nine Districts—with less than one- 
third of the free inhabitants of the State, have a ma- 
jority of 7 in the Senate, and 6 in the Lower House. 
W hat can the other twenty Districts, with more than 
two-thirds of the white population, expect from a 
Legislature thus constituted, whenever it is to the 
interest of this majority to legis!ate for themselves ? | 
Will they not provide for the slave interest which 
they represent, and overlook the interests of free la- | 
bor, which antagonizes with it? This they have 
done, this they are doing, this they will ever do, un- 
ti] they who have no slaves, and must live by their 
own industry, compel a change in the Constitution. 
But, to shew you how completely you are under the 
yoke of this slaveholding power, I will present 
another view of the legisiative representation. The | 
fourteen Districts—having 242.603 slaves, and only 
114,008 whites, are entitied to 77 Representatives | 
and 31 Senators—whilst the fifteen Districts, having 
but 84,435 slaves, and yet 145,076 whites—have only 
47 Representatives, and 14 Seuators, giving to the 
slave Districts a majority of 30 in the Lower House, 
and of 17 in the Senate. Again, I ask, can it be ex- 
pected that so large a majority in the slaveholding 
interest wii] legislate for the encouragement of the 
industrious white man? T'o legislate for you, will 
be to legislate against themselves. /They grow cot- 
ton and rice , you grow grain andstock. They must 
have grain and stock as cheap as they can, and get 
as much as they can for their cotton and rice, They 
export their cotton and rice, and they import their 
grain. The exportation of cotton and rice increases 
the price of these commodities to you; the importa- 
tion of grain and stock diminishes the price of your 
grain and stock. All their legislation, therefore, is 
to promote the interests of the planter at the expense 
of the farmer. But the power of the slave interest 
is yet stronger than appears above. If you consult 
the Constitution, and sce what are the qualifications 
of your legislators, you will find that you have no 
representation at all, except it be by a mere acci- 
dent. What are the qualifications of a Representa- 
tive? He must ‘ be legally seized and d in 
his own right of a settled freehold estate of the value 
of one hundred and fifty pounds sterling,clear of debt. 
If anon resident (in the elective District) he shall 
be legally seized and of a settled freehold 
estate therein, of the value of five hundred pounds 
sterling, clear of debt.’ Here you see is a propert 
qualification ; and however worthy a smal! farmer, or 
laborer, or merchant, or doctor, or lawyer may be, 
or however intelligent, he cannot possibly have a 
seat, and, consequently, has no representation in the 
Legislature. If the whole State were divided into 














terms of the contract.’ 


tracts, so that each white inhabitant could have 








farm, there would be but sixty acres for each, #0} our 


that Bey oe | five members to each family, every 
head of a family might be possessed of 300 acres of 
iand—a property that fglls 200 acres short of what 
would qualify hum for a sext in the House, to say 
nothing of the ten negroes, or the equivalent re- 
quired by the Constituuon, But if he have not the 
negroes, he must own real estate to the value of 
about $700, to be estimated, of course, according to 
the rate of assessment or taxation. One may there- 
fore own in many parts of the State, thousands of 
acres of land, and yet not be entitled to aseat in the 
House, because his Jand is not estimated at $700, 
nor is he possessed of ten And why is 
land estimated so low? Why ia even productive 
land estimated at an average far below the lands in 
the northern and north-western States? so that a 
man, with a hundred acres of land of excellent soil, 
must get seven hundred dollars for it, while a north- 
ern man would get for the same quality and quanti- 
ty of his land from 2000 to $20,000? The answer 
is plain. The valuable property in the State is not 
lane, but negroes. The capital vested in negroes 
is so much taken from the value of the land. 

If aman, therefore, does not own negroes, he 
must own more land than, as a general thing, he can 
bring into profitable use, if he would be qualified 
for the Legislature. But when a man owns a cer- 
tain anount of land, he finds it necessary, in order 
to make it profitable, and to increase its value, to 
purchase negroes, and thus as he increases the 
quantity of his land, he becomes interested in slave 
property. In this way, even those Districts where 
there are but few slaves, will be represented by the 
owners of those slaves in the Legislature. ‘T'hey, 
therefore, will concur generally in measures for the 
support of the slave interest—and thus the whole 
House of Representatives must belong to the slave- 
holders. But to bea Senator requires twice the 
amount of freehold property qualification that it does 
to be a Representative. It will therefore follow that 
both Houses must represent the slave interest, not 
by a certain majority only, but with absolute una- 
itimity. And the governor of the State, whose duty 
it is to sncoaiitaed measures for the action of the 
Legislature, must also be worth not less than $7000 
in settled estate. It will therefore follow that he, 
too, must be a slaveholder. But recollect, also, that 
his election is not by the people, but by the Legis- 
Jature composed of slaveholders. The governor, 
therefore, is the Executive of the slave interest. 

And now for your members of Congress. The 
two Senators are elected by the Legislature. They 
must therefore represent in the United States Sen- 
ate the slave interest. Again, the Legislature di- 
vides the State into Congressional Districts, and of 
course it will so do it, that the Representatives in 


gives no enconragement to free la- 
bor. We have nothing-to stimulate enterprise. 
Hence, we have none coming in from abroad to buy 
up-and improve our lands; aud our own people, | 
crushed down by a hidden oppression, are leaving! 
‘the State to find a more prosperous iome elsewhere. 
Fellow-citizens, we must do something to save our 
beloved State from entire ruin. We must demand 
our ri with a fixed determination to have them. 
The itation must 4 ane, so that the free 
population, not interested in slaves, may have their 
rightful tion in the government of the 
State. This matter of property qualification is an- 
ti-republican, and only fraught with disaster to the 
interests of the great wajority of the people. And 
it will be a burning shame, if we longer allow this 
smal! handful of indolent, proud slaveholders, to 
ride over us rough shod, as they have been doing. 
Countrymen! rouse up for shame, and pour in your 
memorials to the Legisiature, demanding an altera- 
tion of the Constitution. {f they listen to you, well 
and good. !fthey do not, we can then see what 
further can be done. If wecan once have a just 
representation, and then begin to legislate for tree 
labor, we shall soon see our beloved State gaining 
in enterprise and importance. We shall be inviting 
a hardy class of emigrants among us, who under- 
stand farming and manufactures, before whose en- 
terprise our wild lands and arid wastes will be con- 
verted into beautiful farms ; our streams will give 
forth the hum of the shuttle and the wheel; our 
commerce will increase; and every thing will bear 
testimony of a free, an enterprising, and an enlight- 
ened people. God speed the day ! 
ARISTIDES. 


September 7th, 1843. 
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The Twenty-First Rule. 


It appears that there are some individuals at the 
South who condemn this outrageous infringement of 
constitutional rights. The editor of the New Or- 
leans Tropic, a southern man, by his severe attacks 
upon it, has drawn down upon himself the wrath of 
the editor of the Courier, a ‘ northern man with south- 
ern — . How many northern faces would 
blush on the perusal of his remarks were they not 
composed so entirely of that unblushable material, 
dough! Says the Tropic: 


‘In regard to the 21st rule, we remarked, on Mon- 
éay, that we had never seen any thing pe sengrge. 
to an argument in its favor. We now repeat it, an 
will go further, and say that no argument can be 
made to sustainit. The Courier may fume, and fret, 
and denounce as much as it likes, but the editor, 
with all his ability, all his sophistry, cannot make a 

ible argument in its favor. We do not recog- 





Congress shall represent the slaveholding Districts 
chiefly. The State is entitled to seven Represen- 
tatives in Congress. Now mark how they have ar- 
ranged it. ‘The lowercountry, with a population of 
115,470 whites, has four Representatives, while the 
upper country, with a white population of 143,614, 
has only three Representatives. Jn Congress, 
therefore, as well asin the State Legislature, it is 
the slave interest that is provided for. Again, the 
electors for President of the United States have been 
chosen, not directly by the people, but by the Leg- 
is!ature ; and they, therefore, also represent this slave 
interest. Again, your judges and your ordinary 
magistrates are chosen by the Legislature. Thus 
the legislative, executive and judicial departments 
of your government are all the representatives of 
the slaveholding interest. And to make it sure that 
this order of government shall perpetually exist, the 
Constitution provides that‘ No act of this Constitu- 
tion shall be altered unless a bill to alter the same 
shall have been read three times in the House of 
Representatives, and three times in the Senate, and 
agreed to by two-thirds of both branches of the 
whole representation; neither shall any alteration 
take place until the bill so agreed to be published 
three months previous toa new election for members 
to the House of Representatives; and if the altera- 
tion proposed by the Legislature shall be agreed to 
at their first session, by two-thirds of the whole rep- 
resentation in both branches of the Legislature, af- 
ter the same shall have been read three times, on 
three several days in each House, then, and not oth- 
erwise, the same ehall become a part of the Consti- 
tution.” Now,I ask, when will this slaveholding 
Legislature, by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses, 
in two different sessions, so alter the Constitution as 
to throw the majority of that body upon the side of 
the free interests of the State,where it rightfully be- 
longs? They wil] never voluntarily do it, so long 
as their slaves can be any profit to them. You, 
theurefure, ftlluw-citicens, who nave no interest in’ 
slavery, but whose interests are directly opposed to 
it, are tied dowr, neck and heels, politically speak- 
ing, by this slaveholding power. You put your vote 
in the ballot-box, it is true, but you cannot vote for 
one of yourselves—you must make your selection 
from among this privileged class. Of what account, 
therefore, is your vote? It does not help you out 
one particle, and serves to delude you with the idea 
that you are freemen, that you may not raise a 
clamor about your rights. And who are your mas- 
ters? A class of aristocratic gentry, who, living 
upon the labor of slaves, for the most part, care not 
a straw what is the condition of the poor, but in- 
dustrious white man, or what becomes of him or his 
family. If they can get some of them for their 
overseers, these they will take interest in according 
to their skill in driving unruly negroes. And they 
are glad to make use ofall of you on patrol and mil- 
itary duty, to prevent a revolt of the wretched beings 
by whose toil they support their own indolent per- 
sons. And how many, let us ask, are these noble 
gentry, for whose comfort and care not only their 
slaves are to toil, but their fellow-citizens must be 
oppressed by the deprivation of the right of represen- 
tation ? By no computation that can be made, can 
it be shown that there are more or can be more 
than 32,703 citizens in the State who have any di- 
rect interest in slaves. And this is, indeed, an ex- 
ceedinzly liberal allowance. Then look at it. In 
a pupulation of nearly 600,000, there are 32,703 who 
not only have the despotic power over their 327,038 
slaves, but the entire political power over 226,381 
white citizens who cannot, by any constitutional 
means, redress themselves, when oppressed by leg- 
islative authority—who are so completely kept un- 
der, that they cannot even have the question of their 
proper rights brought into discussion in the only 
body that can coustitutionally eilect a change in 
the government. Is there a greater despotism un- 
der the canopy of heaven? The State is ruled en- 

tirely and completely by about 32,000 aristocrats, 
men, women and children, all told. They make 

your Legislature, your judges, your magistrates, 

your governor. And do these, your lords and mas- 

ters, the slaveholding nobility, ever do any thing for 

the prosperity of the whole State? No; never, 

never! and yet these are they who prate about de- 

mocracy and equal rights. What, for instance, have 

they done for the education of your children? They 

have provided for theirs, Our taxes have gone to 
the building of splendid college edifices, and the 

support of loarned faenities, that the children of the 

rich may be liberally educated, whilst the children 

of the poorer but more industrious citizens have 

been left to get an education among the pine knots 

of the sand hills and the forests of the hill country 

as best they can. In the northern free States, they 

have schools at the public expense ali over the coun- 

try, supplied with good teachers, and rich and poor 

all send their children to these schools, and al! thus 

equally have the benefit of a goud education. Hence, 

in New-England, you can seldom find a man who 

cannot read and write; but in our State, one-fifth 

part of the adult whites cannot read, and, except the 

slaveholders, there are very few of the other four- 

fifths who can even do this with any thing like cor- 

rectness. But this is the necessary policy of a slave- 

holding aristocracy. It is to their interest that those 

who do not own slaves should be kept in ignorance, 

or otherwise they would know how our interests are 

neglected, and our rights have been craftily stolen 

from us. You cannot, therefore, expect any plan to 

be adopted by our State that will give you any hope 

for the intellectual culture of your children. 

What is the reason our State is not prosperous ? 
We have natural advantages that ought to have 
given us prosperity equal to any State in the Union. 
Here are sixteen millions of acres of every diversity 
of soil and aspect, level, hilly, and mountainous, 
fourteen millions of which are yet uncultivated. 
The soil grows cotton, rice, indigo, Indian corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, and, indeed, every thing 
the agriculturist wants. We have numerous streams 
for commercial and for manufacturing purposes. We 
have gold ore, silver ore, and iron. We have mar- 
ble, and we have stone in abundance. We have 
fine harbors on our seacoast for foreign commerce. 
In a word, we have, with a salubrious climate, al] 
that is necessary in the way of natural advantages, 
to make us as prosperous a people as any in the 
Union. Our mer are sturdy, strong, athletic, and 
as capable of labor as any people. And yet, with 
such a people, and such natural advanta we are 

ing down hill. Our white population is diminish- 

. The last census shows a decrease in ten years 
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nize the power of the House of Representatives to 
establish the 2ist rule. The declaration that Con- 
gress has no power over the subject, is no argument 
in favor of the rule, or if it is, Congress can stop the 
mouths and stifle the voices of the people upon near- 
ly all the great political questions of the day ? 
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[FROM THE EDITOR.] 


Mitrorp, N. H. Jan 8, 1844. 
Dear Frienp : 

I am now on a flying visit to the Granite State, and 
shall probably be absent from my editorial post some 
ten or twelve days. Who can eulogize too extrava- 
gantly the rapidity and comfort of a rail-road convey- 
ance at this inclement season of the year? My ride 
from Boston to Nashua was as pleasant as though it 
had been on a June morning, with flowers in bloom, 
and Nature clad in her most gorgeous habiliments. 
The car had summer weather inside, so that it was 
a matter of perfect indifference to the passengers how 
Boreas raged around it. Absorbed in reading, I found 
myself at Nashua almost u iously. S to 
all rail-road enterprises, the world over! Humanity 
can contemplate them with delight, even though old 
Mammon may, for a time, endeavor to make them 
subservient to his own base purposes. They will 
bring the human race together in a manner and un- 
der circumstances that will mightily hasten the time 
when ‘nation shall no longer liftup sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ O for 
the day when peace, plenty, joy and righteousness 
shall pervade our wo-begone, sin-stricken earth uni- 
versally ! 

I was somewhat disappointed in not meeting my be- 
toved friend N. P. Rogers at Nashua, though I hope 
to see him before my return home. Seeing a tempe- 
rance hotel near the depot, I went into it, forgetting 
that it was kept by an esteemed acquaintance of mine, 
Joszrn Stetson. I believe his is the only hotel in the 
place, that is conducted on strictly temperance prin- 
ciples; and I need not urge on the teetotal travelling 
community the duty of sustaining it by their patron- 
age. Mr. Srerson is a worthy, industrious man, who 
has long been manfully struggling against adverse for- 
tune, and who deserves all possible encouragement in 
his present position ; for a great deal yet remains to 
be done for the cause of tempearnce in Nashua. 

{ found a strong hearted abolition friend of thia place 
at N. waiting to convey me in bis sleigh to Milford. 
Tt was my first sleigh-ride for the season; and as the 
road was in a most excellent condition, and our horse 
a good traveller, we came almost with the fleetnass 
and ease of steam conveyance. 

In this town the anti-slavery forces are nominally 
strong—probably more so than those of any other 
place in New-Hampshire. At the last election, the 
Liberty party cast one hundred and one votes; and 
there were from thirty to fifty abolition voters who 
did not vote, from consciencious scruples and other 
causes. There is a wide division, an impassable 
gulph, here, between the friends of old and new or- 
ganization—the former being considerably in the mi- 
nority, but as active, courageous, uncompromising, 
generous, out-and-out abolitionists as can be’ found on 
any portion of the globe. They are nearly all ‘eome- 
outers,’ of the truest mould and the best stamp ; and by 
their words of trath and deeds of power, they cause 
priesteraft and sectarism, in all this region, to gnaw 
their tongues for pain. The new organizationists go en 
masse with the Liberty party, with the priesthood, 
and with sect, and are as hollow and spurious as re- 
ligious imposture could desire. Morally speaking, 
they say nothing and do nothing, except to slander 
and assail those faithful champions of our cause, who 
are directing their energies fur the overthrow of * the 
bulwarks of American slavery." They have no con- 
troversy with religious pro-slavery, but are noisy and 
voluble when election day comes, and active in their 
endeavors to secure for themselves the loaves and 
fishes of office. Voting the Liberty party ticket is with 
them ‘the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth’ that James G. Birney ought to 
be President of the United States. Morally speaking, 
am more and more convinced, by inquiry and ob- 
servation, that the Liberty party, as such, in Vew- 
England, is utterly unprincipled, and the most insidi- 
ous, and therefore the most dangerous foe with which 
genuine anti-slavery has to contend. J am pained, I 
am surprised to learn, from various quarters, that there 
are many who call themselves ‘old organized aboli- 
tionists,’ who east their votes with the Liberty party, 
though they know, in this partof the country at least, 
it was ‘ conceived in sin, and brought forth in iniquity,’ 
that its leaders are not trust-worthy, and that a large 

majority of its supporters are making use of itas a substi- 

tute for moral action, and as a foil to ward off the blows 
which are aimed ata pro-slavery chureh and priesthood, 

Let them not say that they are reduced to the alterna- 

tive of voting with that party, in consequence of the 

pro-slavery character of the whig and democratic par- 

ties. Itis not true. If they most vote, they can tes- 

tify against all these parties by scattering their votes 

on those in whom they can confide. But I think duty 

requires of them, as abolitionists, not to vote at all, 

but to ‘let the dead bury their dead,’ to refuse to sus- 

tain the present Constitution of the United States, and 

to demand, in the name of God and humanity, a disso- 

lution of our blood-cemented, atheistical Union. 

On Saturday evening, I lectured to the people on 
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In each pier hang 


mankind ; 
ympromise.” 
, heart-stirring thoughts of 

ed words of our dead ;—words 
with their spirit, and which are 
liearts to whom they left 

sa heritage. Let no man 

t be valiantly and successfally 
i dear ore those who bear its 

t never slackens when they are 
wink, the indigaant host rushes 
who full in the armor of right 
very deed the leaders of the 
le wwe in the thick of the battle 
leepest feelings and convictions 
like this can never die away. 
¢ words of our departed Foiien, 
» the name—* West Roxbury,’ 
*Shall a re- 
exile from despotic lands 


« and despair not.’ 


m)—‘Shall a republic be less 

Shall the free United Statea, 
k the bondage of a king, cradle 
Beside this 


‘I am 


» king has abolished ?’ 
nef our living Garrison. 

| will not equivocate—I will not excuse 
I wil! 


heard, 


a single inch—and 


thou not been 


eart ? Ay! by 


reinote 


the whole genera- 


posterity shall 


words, and think of the per- 
they were spoken, without feeling 
f blood’ that bears the soul onward 
devotedness. [low many are the 
nd beautiful that seem to our memo- 
sore venerable through the mists 
no more in these scenes which 
nee made joyful; of some the names 
dental cause been heard far and 
ived and died no less devotedly, 

{ knew not then, 

rever, what true hearts had fled: 

ey that on the souls of meo 

when night her folding veil hath spread 
emembered dead !" 


A these 


ome hero 


numerous banners floats the strong 

ic soul, from those but late 

et numbered with our living band, to the 

th which we feel our kindred told of in 

« chrongles, who banded the hoets together for 

t ‘— right, erying * God himself is with 
ptain ! 

th the banner bearing the fac simile of 

«Philadelphia Bell, cast before the revolu- 

is inscription, * Proclaim liberty through- 

od unto all the inhabitants thereof;’ you 

ranti-slavery annual, ‘the Liberty Bell, 

The 


e fifth time issued. abolitionists are 





rt, rather doers and thinkers than 


* 7 
here are many pages excellens as writings, 
ll more excellent as testimonies: pages 
s rather than words, for they express 
ifthe writers to a despised but most no- 
iscause, Such adhesions are the stuff 
iture of the after age is made of, although 
i affinity with the literature of to-day, 
y reason thatthey must be classed not with 
¢ with sete 
pportunity is afforded by this publi- 
the dissemination of anti-slavery truth in 
» much neglected; and who can 
ve good effect of the same truth so various- 
Arrows are to be found in this quiver of 
ad weight. We require the name of each 
for thus headed, the arrow bears the 
ince wind could waft it. The pro- 
e of each individual writer is thus more 
stirred than it could be if the article were 
ed with the name.” Personalities forever! 
r what, in fact, is truth? It is practically a 
le by persons, to persons, regarding per- 
¢ benefit of persons; or itis an abstraction 
g the name. This should be remembered, 
ensure in the abolitionists as * severely 
easarily personal, 
nd indeed, unavoidable. 


tie 
i 


what is, in reality, truly 


ant 


mn of the Liberty Bell was printed 
I ind it was so rapidly disposed of that 
It is tu be 


Slavery Office. 25 Cornhill. 


ibe d 


ficult to get a copy. 
tthe Anti 
nd the hall, if we can find time for it, 
how deeply our effort is indebted to 
giand, Scotland and Ireland. Those 


ir sketches of Nonnesworth, Johan- 


ft 
‘ 


sec, &c., are from Many Carpenter, 

ghiy esteemed 

They 
g4tour on the Rhine ; and they are all 
while we Look atthe 
1 Dublin, and thank the generous 
nd Richard Allen—of the daughters 


Lanr CARPENTER, 
are the fruits of her exquisite 


ire admiring them, 


James Haughton, and of our brother 
family. From how many towns in 
tiful and 
They 
but how excellent are the taste, the 
How just are 
sof the beautiful here indicated! So 


} 


contributions from Cork and Scotland, 


' ; 
be generous contributions 


ere but in few instances the of- 
ndustry here displayed. 
n the midst of the Fair, and were 


Here 
on at once elegant and useful: a very 


nee by a throng of purchasers. 


rush for a hall door, made of the Irish 
gift,’ as the inscription testifies, * from 
! the Messrs. Varian's manufactory, to 
usetis Anti-Slavery Bazaar, Boston.” Can 

‘at such proofs of remembrance of our cause 
people that is itself oppressed, without feel- 
heart fill The time 
“|, (enumerate all the articles that excited 
" and gratitude in the beholders. The elab- 
u''s, and cushions, and bags, and esnbroide- 
od infants’ clothing, and papetrie, from 
‘nd Cork, and Wexford, and Tralee, and 
y by other towns, and even from 


with grateful emotion ? 


aa 


i, somehow, seems so much farther off ; 
nd scarfs, and caps, and aprons, and 
‘nd doils costume, from Glasgow and Edin- 

‘aotful herbarium, the plants from all 
°'s of classic Seotland—we cannot fully 
‘t we shall always gratefully remember. 
© never heard of before, came cheering 


as that 1 


i¢y know us for our.cause’s sake. 


a T 

ans aod cong? . : and Walthamstow comes aid and 
a ov St, Which may the givers find returned 

en accuunt of the ~~ ‘ “8! running over, into their own bosom.’ 

weg ‘4 
‘ whom 8d this with 93 - 
: those to oo : 4 ary (he insufficiency of the funds de- 
rotion to & yet - anf ’eation is the reason why a few ex- 


ilsome One} 


eng. . 8% fOr which it was hoped there would 
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Many gratifying incidents came to our know!edge 


Gunug 


this sight inspection of the tables, Ulere is 


an attractive volume, lettered * Sea Orrentnc.” hh 


tins beautifully preserved specimens of our New- 
England marine plants, and wae sent’tn at the last 
ment > & highly valued token of jiuterest in THE 
cause Look at the Waving ferns from Piymouth, 
Leneatit the bunner which bears the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. ‘This day is the 2234 anniversary of their 
landing, the 22d of Deeewber; and yet you might 
think it early autuma if you did not look beyond this 
richly tinted foliage and waving grasa, which have 
been preserved tv ornament our line festival of Free- 
dom. Here, too, are fragments of the Ruck, for the 
sentimental geologist, or patriotic antiquarian, The 
lung-expected Tunbridge ware at length arrives; but 
itis eclipsed by the novelty and beauty of the port- 
folio stand beside it, which you will think came from 
Japen, till you learn that it is a monument of the 
taste and perseverance to be found in Watertown. 

Towards the close of the Fair, a whole edition of 
the neatest of all possible little pamphlets is brought 
in. It is entitled, * Poems on Slavery, for Christmas, 
1843. Dedicated to Eliza Lee Folien, and published 
by the author for the Massachusetts Auti-Slavery 
Fair.” The author allows no name to accompany his 
welcome gift to the cause, but it as since been learn- 
ed that he is a recent graduate from Harvard, who 
made himself a name there, as a scholar and as a 
man. It is in no ordinary degree a manly and 
christian act, in a youth preparing for the min- 
isty, to aid the advocates of the slave, at the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Fair, and they warmly thank 
him, and fervently wish him strength for the anti- 
slavery work. There is great truth and power in Mr. 
Hill's picture of 


THE DEATH OF THE SLAVE. 
In a low and ill-thatehed hut, 
Stretched on a floor of clay, 
With scanty clothing round her wrapped, 
The dying woman lay. 


No husband’s kindly hand, 
No loving child was near, 
To offer her their aid, or shed 
The sympathizing tear. 


For now the ripened cane 
Was ready for the knife, 
And not a slave could be spared to aid 
His mother or his wile. 
She is struggling now with Death,— 
Deep was dying groan, 
For a corpse now lies on the cold clay floor, 
The soul, set free, has flown. 
The planter, walking by, 
Chanced at the door to stop, 
And he cursed his luck, ‘ there was one hand less 
To gather in the crop.’ 


O, Jesus! hast thou said - 

* The poor your care shall be, 
Who visit not the poor and sick, 
They doit not to me’? 

We have old books as well as new books, thanks 
to Richard D. Webb and Robert F. Wallcat. 

‘When,’ says the author of Elia, *a book is both 
good and rare—where the individual is almost the 
species, and when that perishes— 

*We know not where is that Promethean touch 

That can its light relumine ;’— 
such abook, for instance, as the * Life of the Duke 
of NEWCASTLE’ by his Duchess ;—no casket is 
rich enough, no casing sufficiently durable to honor 
and keep safe such a jewel.’ In other passages Lamb 
reverts to this book in the same strain: and there it 
lies, the illustrious folio, under your very hand; pro- 
bably the only one within a thousand miles of you 
out of a great public institution, and perhaps not to be 
got for a thousand dollars—uniyss you seize this op- 
portunity of getting it fur something less. Look at 
it, for the sake of * that princely woman, the thrice 
noble Margaret Neweastle;’ tuy it, for the sake of 
See here also 
the regulae of Pope Sixtus LV. a very rare book—much 


the cause, if not as a bibiliopolist. 
rarer than was at first supposed, We have no way, 
by means of bouks, in this country, of determining 
precisely when and where it was printed. But it is 
believed to be the oldest printed book in New-Eng- 
land. 
of the most valuable libraries in Europe. 


It is not to be found on the catalogues of some 
By com- 
parison with such authorities as our own country af- 
fords, this book must have been published twelve 
years before the birth of Martia Luther, and twenty- 
one years before the discovery of America. Accom- 
panying this is a work of the celebrated Gerson, 
chancellor of Paris in the 14th century, bold and per- 
secuted condemner of the unjust death of the Duke 
of Orleans at the instance of the Duke of Burgundy, 
deputy to the rival Popes Gregory and Benedict, am- 
bassador of Charles VI. at the council of Constance ; 
and, alas! the powerful opponent of Huss. A work 
of St. Chrysostom, from the press of Ubric Zell, the 
printer of this book, at least 30 years after this of 
Gerson, appears to have been sold in France in 1511, 
for 364 francs. This book will become more and 
more valuable, and an object of increasing interest 
with each successive generation ; and while we wish 
as ubolitionists, that it might be sold for the benefit 
of the anti-slavery treasury, we wish, as bibliograph- 
ers, that it might be presented by the purchaser to 
some public library in this country, where it will no 
longer be in danger from the accidents which befal 
private libraries on the breaking up of families. Many 
other very rare books solicit attention ; among which 
are Sir Kenelu Digby's Powder of Sympathy—Josse- 
lyn’s New-England Rarities—a copy of the original 
edition of the translation of Clarkson's Essay—An- 
cient Scottish Songs—Histoire de la Laponie, from 
the Latin of Scheffer—the Paston Letters, &e. 

There has been a brisk little trade kept up in auto- 
graphs, thanks chiefly to our friends R. D. and Han- 
nah Webb, Andrew Robeson, and George Downes. 
The latter is a member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and author of several works, historical and antiquari- 
an; one of which, ‘ A Tour in the North of Europe,’ 
you will find at the book-table. All these friends will 
be glad to hear, that 60 dollars of the receipts of this 
Fair was the result of their kindness in securing us a 
supply of autographs. 

A half day might be profitably spent by a slaveholder 
in examining tho various devices by which to fasten 
thought upon minds that never before entertained it 


on the subject of slavery. Even the very dolls com- 


municate moral instruction that would be sought in| 
. ~ ' 

vain of many clergymen. One from Scotland holds a ance. Till then, it will be sufficient to forgive it.” [A 

paper towards you with this inscription: * Buy me if third speaker.) ‘ But, as far as 1 understand it, they 


you will ;—there is no sin in it;—I am not your fel- 


low-creature.” Another says, ‘Sell me, as they do wo-| of the whirlpool of politics, to keep them straight.’ 


men and children in your country. It will be no sin 
in my case.’ This year's edition of anti-slavery 
needle-buoks can show many pointed things ; and un- 
der theirinflaence may all the needles in the country 
become anti-slavery weapons. ‘This is one of them. 
* Abolish slavery, or dissolve the Union’ Here is 
another from James Russe!! Lowell ; and it well de- 
serves to be a household word : 


‘ Let us speak plain: there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; anda lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fuir-seeming name. 

Let us call tyrants tyrants, and maintain 
That only FREEDOM comes by grace of Gon, 
And ail that comes not by his grace must fall !’ 

Here is a pair of shoes, fit type of Third party and 
new organization, with the heel-piece fastened to the 
toe, so that the track shall deceive those on the trail 
of slavery into thinking that the weareris advancing, 
while he is, in fact, on the retreat. 

Passing from the book-table to the department of la- 
dies’ dreas, pause a moment *o admire these silk gloves 
from the environs of Dublin, of a new and delicate 
fabric like nothing so much as the spider's web in 
transparent fineness. Slight as they are, there has 
been a three-fold benediction in them. The manu- 





* For these we were indebted to William Ware 
and C. L. Remond, and for most of the others to Joho 
C, Gore and Julius Ames,—all friends of THs cacss, 
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THE LIB 


facture was. established by a benevolent tudy, whose | 


pecahiary menns could nor he: p pace with ber gon’ 


wishes. and imvetition te 


She drew upon her taste ; 
supply the deficiency, and fisty young wemen, for-} 
merly suffering for want of «8 splay ment, Rirw hiait ' 
a comfortable Pveliiwod, with ui leaving their pu- 


rents’ cabins. These gloves are worn by the nobili- 
ty of the Qnited Kingdom, for the sake of the misery 
their manufacture alleviate-, and ordered by our 
friends for the sxnke of she anti-slavery cause also. 
Thus this work of love has been thrice blessed : —to 
the originator, as every work of Jove ever is, of ne- 
cessity ;—1to the wantfactarer—and to the slave. 

The pictures aloneof which the Fair has qyite an ex- 
hibition,have proved very witractive Side by side hang 
Dr. Channing and Dr. Griffin ; Washington and Van 
Buren; Vandyke's noble lady of the house of Medici, 
and the nobler Prudence Crandall; Harriet Martineau 
aod George Thompson ; who with Edward 8S. Abdy, 
and Lord Morpeth, are the only English travellers 
whose names we recollect, that passed erect through 
this crouching lund, and gave on the spot the same 
undisguised testimony in favor of the cause, that oth- 
er travellers kept back till a more convenient season. 
Numberless are the travellers who have borne present 
testimeny to Methodist abolition—to Baptist aboli- 
tion—to new organization abolition—to political abo- 
lition; but to anti-slavery proner,—the truth in love 
for freedom,—without party or sect to back it up, 
sustained only by the very few individuals from each 
sect and party, who dare to make their lives a practi- 
cal rebuke to the lives of their pro-slavery associates ; 
—to this despised and @ontemned, but only true thing, 
of which the rest are but the simulacra, how few have 
done meet reverence ! 

Let the eye run along this line of scholars, sol- 
diers and statesmen of our American history, and 
gather, if it can, from the lineaments of Adams, Liv- 
ingston, Sedgwick, Van Rensselaer, Dwight, Hamil- 
ton, Williams, Jefferson, Madison, Clinton, and many 
others,the knowledge whether these men, had they en- 
joyed the light which has since evolved from the ag- 
itation of the anti-slavery question, would not have 
long ago repented even in sackcloth and ashes, of the 
sin which those who wear their mantles yet cling to, 

Besides the excellent copies, here is a veritable 
Stuart—Rivington, 
times. Is itstrong republican prejudice that makes 
this, though the work of su great a master, less pleas- 
ant to look upoa than the rest? Nextis placed an un- 
doubted Holbein, and at the other end of the line, a 
fine copy by Mr. Douglas, of Philadelphia, of Kem- 


king’s pricter in the colonial 


ble as Hamlet; while the centre is graced by Mr. 
Pratt's interesting picture, the breaking of the chain. 
The head of the slave is one of the finest things in 
our collection. 

A most interesting incident at the Fair was the ap- 
pearance of the little child of 9 years old, rescued from 
slavery by the benevolence of Mr. E. G. Loring, and 
by the conscientious scruples about holding a human 
being as a slave working in the mind of the gentleman | 
to whom this child was allotted in process of slave- 
holding law, in discharge of a debt. Our business 
with the community is to plant and cherish such 
scruples. The sight of so intelligent a child, neatly 
clothed, learning the alphabet of the other children 
who visited the Fair, instead of running wild and na- 
ked upon a Louisiana plantation, stimulates every just 
and feeling heart afresh for the abolition of the brutal- 
izing system under which 80,000 children are annnally 
born. We have kept a list of allcontributors 
with their donations, both at home and abroad. We 
thought to have published it, with grateful acknow!l- 
egements for the sake of THE CAUSE ; but we re- 
ceived the same request from various quarters, not to 
publish any names of donors, as, unless we could ob- 
tain the names of all, it would be invidious to do so.— 
Those from whom we have heard personally shall 
hear fromus speedily ; and to those who have chosen 
to conceal the hand with which they aided us, we 
present this our grateful assurance that we ‘ bear them 
continually on our hearts before the Lord, although we 

now wot theik We 
among our visitors this year, an unusually large ceum- 
ber of gentlemen and ladies of color, and we rejoice 
to be able to say that our example is always potent 
enough to secure far them the respect they deserve, 


uames,* were gratified te as« 


even from the most prejudiced of our white visitors. 

A far more satisfactory sketch of this interesting 
week might be given under the head of ‘ Conversa- 
tion at the Fair,’ 

* Why do you not devise some planin concert with 
the slaveholder to effect your object?’ said one who 
calls himself as much an abolitionist as any one, 
* Why not have all the children born 

‘Slaveholders do not dare to *have 


but no fanatic. 

afier 1850 free ?’ 
even the free stewards of northern vessels going at 
large among their slayes. They do not dare (see! 
message of the Governor of South-Carolina) to have 
We must consent 
to have our vessels turned into prison-ships for the 
time being, lest discontent be excited among a people 
so happy and contented that they would not be free if 
they could. Judge then what is likely to ensue, when 
the rising generation, being all free, the descending 
one begins to realize that the purpose is that it shall 


them shut up in jail with slaves. 


die in slavery. Will not the free children sympathize 
with their slave parents? wiil the master’s throats be 
Is this your ‘plan?’ * Well, then! Make the 
whole free in fifteen years—get the masters to agree 
‘What right have we to agree that 


safe ? 


with you to that,’ 


ERATOR. 





a whole generation, two and a half millions of people, 
shall lose the best fifieen years of their lives in slave- | 
ry! 
They ought to be free xow, If] take my hand from} 


I can’t agree to it. I never will agree to it.—| 


the rock,—uow—I let my cause slip into the mnd,— 
never. 
hold 

put off the day. 


If it's right to hold them an hour, itis right toj 


them always; as they know who try to, 
As it ought not to be put off, 
we shall constantly make it our business that it 
shall not be put off,” ‘Why are you abolitionists , 
squabbling perpetually among yourselves?’ Do not 
insult us by calling new organization and third par- 
ty ‘ ourselves.” We have no connexion or sympathy 
with either. They have deserted, assaulted, calum- 
niated, swindled the abolitionists. Having taken so 
musch pains to disconnect themselves from us, you 
are unfair to them also, ‘ But they want to have yor 
forget it.’ * You mean they want to take advantage 
of us again. We shall rejoice to forget it when they 


make it right and safe for the cause by their repent- 


ought to be glad to have persons like you, out 





‘Ah! they don’t want to be kept straight! that’s 
the very it; they want to go crooked.’ But there| 
are good men among them; are there not?’ 
many, as in the other parties; fer whom. we 
have a high regard. But there are not enough 
of them to have changed, as yet, the course of 
the party. We shall know when it is as good 
parties, by its renunciation of its 
present leading influences. Whether it is then bet- 
ter, we shall learn by observing what candidates 
and organs it substitutes. But let it be or do what it 
may, we shail never commit our cause to the keeping 
of a political party. It is our business to arouse the 
slumbering manhood in all. *Ah! I see you aboli- 
tionists are hard customers.’ ‘* The only ones whose 
hearts have softened towards the forgotien slaves.’ 
*But you are unwise. You might make a pretty 
thing of it for yourselves, politically, as I see some of 
you are trying todo.” * Don't call the man one of 
us, who is trying to make something out of it for him- 
self.’ 

Thus, one by one might the listener hear all the 
points of the canse discussed. Had we been less suc- 
cessful in raising funds, we should have felt amply 
repaid for our fatigue in the impression evidently 
made on the city. Hostility is decreased, and kindly 
feeling increased. ‘Truth is disseminated and error 
eonfuted, and that, too, in quarters that no other 


Yes, 


as other 





egency could have reached. 














By the brilliant little entertainment fer children on} 
Christmas night, Ure of@ and sacred assnciations of} 
Freedvia with the coming and the name of Christ, 
winds fam which this 


have been rester:d in gmp 


age bas been striving to obliterate them. ‘The unpre- 
cedenied lneclemency of the weather prevented su 
large an attendance of litile ones as was hoped, but 
all whé wer present were greatly gratified. The 
following sonnet, from the Liberty Bell, well de- 
scribes the picture of Clirist the Consoler, by means 
of which we have hoped to do somewhat towards 
bringing again the fong-forgotien slave within the 
pale of Christian sympathy : 


SONNET. 
CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. 


‘Saviour! Consoler! in thy presence bending, 
Lo, what a train of mourners round Thee wait! 
What earnest prayers, from breaking hearts ascend- 


ing, 
Thy blessed help and comfort invocate ! 
Great as their sorrow, is Thy mercy great! 
The youthful mother, weeping for her child— 
The murderer, haunted by remorse, too late— 
The maniac, tortured by his fancies wild ;— 
And chief, the fettered and forsaken slave 
Among the crowd of sufferers claims a place ; 
Stenger than all, that claim on Him who gave 
Hig life a ransom for the human race. 
When we, as mourners, on Thy mercy call, 
May we, like Thee, bave loved and pitied all! 


It was with no common emotions, after the toils 
and duties of the week, that we bade each other fare- 
well; resolving to do more and better than ever be- 
fore fur our cause during the coming year; and trust- 
ing that the w‘iling heart will never lack the means 
to uphold a cause so holy as this of HUMAN FREEDOM. 
—M.W.C. 





Adelphic Union. 

The lectures before this praiseworthy Association 
continue to attract the attention elicited at their com- 
mencement. That by Freperick Dovetass, on 
Tuesday evening week, was very fully attended, and 
the audience were highly gratified with the perferm- 
ance of this attractive speaker. His subject— The 
One Hundred Conventions’'—excited general inter- 
est, and the known ability of the lecturer, and the 
fact that he parti ted largely in the toils and pleas- 
ures of this important movement, naturally inspired 
confidence and raised expectations that the lecture 
would be highly interesting ; nor did this confidence 
prove misplaced, nor were these anticipations dis- 
appointed ; but, on the contrary, we believe they 
were more than realized. We will not attempt, at 
this late hour, to recalf to our memory and present to 
the reader the numerous interesting incidents he nar- 
rated, in his peculiar manner, displaying his versatile 
genius, and captivating, the senses of his audience. 
All must have been .astonished when they reflected 
that, but four years since, the chains of the slave were 
clanking on the sinewy limbs of the manly form before 
them, and that the soul which flashed in the light- 
ning of that keen eye, was at that time shut up 
The various incidents 
that occurred to him, during the progress of the Cun- 


in the prison-house of slavery. 


ventions, some of them melancholy, and others ludi- 
crous, were narrated in a manner corresponding to 
their character, especially the latter class, which were 
exhibited to the life, by his power over the comic 
His account of the scene presented by the murderous 
mob which assailed one of the meetings of the lee- 
turers in Indiana, blending as it did the tragic with 
All must have 
admired the noble heroism and self-devotion of the 


the comic, was of thrilling interest. 


intrepid Wars, on the trying occasion, when, see- 
ing Douglass prostrate, and the uplifted club of the 
murderous mobocrat just ready to fall upon the head 
of its victim, be bravely threw himself across the 
the outstretched body of his helpless friend, (while the 
frantic demons about him were crying ‘ Kill the nig- 
ger,’) and averted the intended fatal blow. Douglass 
had the bones of his right hand broken, and White 
received a severe cuton the head. The ready wit 
of Brapzury proved of great practical utility to 
him, on this occasion. When commanded by the 
mob, With woreatening WOrds aud pugilistic gestures, 
to ‘clear out,’ feigning unusual deafness, he would 
place his hand behind his ear, as he is wont, and cool- 
ly ask—* What do you say, my friends?’ To every 
storm of their wrath directed against him, he would 
adroitly reiterate, in a conciliatory manner, with his 
hand still up to his ear, this quiet inquiry, ‘ What do 
you say, my friends ?’ till one of their number relented 
in his rage towards Bradburn, and erying out, ‘Don't 
touch that man, if you do I'll knock you down—he is 
deaf,’ the rage of the others abated, and the shrewd 
lecturer walked off, unharmed. In describing this 
part of the seene, the mimic powers of Douglass 
were brought into full play, and the exhibition was 
truly rich, eliciting great applause. We were sorry 
however, to witness the manifestations of triumphant 
rejoicing exhibited by a portion of the audience, 
at Douglass ‘ forgetting,’ for a moment, his non- 
resistance principles,when he seized.a club, and, in the 
generous impulse of his nature, rushed to the rescue 
of one whom he supposed to be his friend White. 
As he manifested regret and shame at this momentary 
surrender of his principles, sueh manifestations of 
trumph were, to say the least, untimed, and exceed- 
ingly out of place. Non-resistance still bides its time, 
and will yet gloriously triumph, to the overwhelming 
confusion of its enemies. 

The lecturer evinced, too, his love of Nature, in 
attractively depicting her variously multiplied forms, 
from the beautiful landscape of the valley to the sub- 
lime mountain and the appalling cataract. Though 
the descriptive powers of Chateaubriand might depict 
the beauties of the one in more splendid diction, and 
describe the grandeur of the others in more powerful 
language, his descriptions would scarcely inspire the 
soul with more devotional feeling, in view of God's 
handy work, than did the language and manner of 
Douglass, on this occasion, which wrapt his auditory 
in profound silence, and inspired the devout mind to 

‘ Look through nature up to nature’s God.’ 


Atthe close of the lecture, C. L. Remond proposed 
a contribution for that devoted friend of the slave, 
Parker Pillsbury, now in affliction from sickness and 
waul, which was responded to instanter, by the 
sympathetic offermgs of the meeting. 





— = 
mind areomphshed its tesk, however difficult. This 
fuct, with others equally iMmstrative of the power of 
a fixed nud determined resolation to sarmount whal- 
ever obstacles may obstruct the path to eminence, 
was presented to the members of the Association and 
all others who would travel in that path, as examples 
worthy of imitation. 

We took no notes of this lectare, nor of the one 
previously spoken of, and regret that we have neither 


lips’s ‘talk,’; but refrain from any further attempt 
to present even a meagre outline of any other portion 
of it, best, in comparison with the original, it should 
prove a mere burlesque.—y. 





General Agency. 

It will be seen by the subjoined note, that friend 
Phillips declines his appointment as General Agent. 
This declination will be received with much regret 
by the friends of the cause universally. 

Friexp Garrison ~ 

As your last paper noticed the request of the Board 
of Managers to myself to serve them as General 
Agent, I will ask room in this week’s paper to say, 
that circumstances will not permit me to accept the 
appointment. 

Yours, 

Boston, Jan. 8, 

NS 
Henry C. Wright. 
Norra-Brooxrixtp, Dec, 29, 1843. 
Wirtiam Lioyp Garrison: 

Deak Friesp—Since I have returned from Europe, 
I have often beén inquired of relative to vur mutual 
friend, Henry C. Wright; what the state of his 
health was, what he was-doing, &c.; and presuming 
that there are many in this country who would like 
to hear from him, I will stateyhrough the Liberator, 
that I first met Mr. Wright abroad, in London, at the 
Anti-Slavery Convention in June last. H was not a 
member of that body, not being satisfied, I believe, 
with its organization, but he attended very constantly, 
and took extensive notes of its proceedings. Upon 
the organization of the Peace Convention, Mr. Wright 
took his seat as a member, and acted a conspic- 
uous part in. its deliberations, aed gave, I should 
think, very general satisfaction. He advocated the 
soundest principles, but with such courtesy and dis- 
cretion, that he gave no offence, that I know of, to 
those who differed from him. 

The Convention being over, Mr. W. left London, 
and I departed for the continent. Qn my return, I 
visited Scotland, and at the pleasant residence of our 
much respected friend, John Murray, on the banks of 
the Clyde, I again met Mr. Wright. As he greatly 
needed relaxation, I persuaded him to accompany me 
in a short tour in the Highlands of Scotland ; and we 
visited Loch Lomond, Inverarry, Stirling, &c. &c., 
together. We again separated, but subsequently met 
each other by agreement in London, and made ar- 
rangements foratonr in Germany. My healti be- 
coming bad, I did not dare to venture ou the journey, 
and we left for the West of England, where we spent 
two weeks, and afierwards visited Lancashire district 
and Wales together. I thus had an extended oppor- 
tunity of seeing in what manner brother Wright 
carried on his operations. I found he was always ac- 
tively engaged, wherever he might be ; in railroad 
car, or on the top of a stage coach; in the house, and 
by the way, he was ever introducing his favorite 
topic of Peace, and with great effect, too. He never 
failed of exciting attention, and oftentimes made a 
very evidently deep impression on his hearers. He 
lectured in Birmingham, and several other places we 
visited, to large houses. Mr. W. does not confine 
himseif to one topic ; but on temperance, anti-slavery 
and the corn laws, all interesting topics in England, he 
was ever ready to speak. I think his influence is 
good, and that it is great; that he is doing more good 
in England than he could dp in this country. ~ Eng- 
land is the best theatre on which to attack the war 
system ; there it is omnipotent; every body sees it, 
every body feels it; its oppressions, its abominations 
are all manifest, and can be assailed most advanta- 
geously. Under these circumstances, I think the 


friends of H.C. W. may rest assured, that he could 
not be in a more advantageous sphere. He is evi- 
dently much beloved by a large circle of friends, and 
has been treated with great kindness by many. There 
are, of course, some who are afraid of him, some whose 
conservatism is alarmed at every bold and honest 
expression of sound principles, but for myself I do 
not think there is any cause for alarm. The most 
I fear is, that he will break down his fine constitution. 
His health is considerably improved, and I think he 
is becoming more careful of himself, and may yet 
live to perform great and important services. God 
grant he may. 
Yours traly, 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 





AMASA WALKER. 





To the Editor of the Standard. 
Friexp Garrison : 

As an abolitionist, | blush whenever F have asked 
to express thoughts through the medium of the Libe- 
rator, which should be uttered through the Standard , 
but it is a fact, that neither of its editors could have 
the moral magnanimity, in many cases, to give fairly 
the complaints against them; and this is the secret of 
the present embarrassments of the Parent Society, 
Auxiliaries cannot raise funds when the people lack 
confidence. 

In the first place, L wish to complain of the editor 
of the Standard, for saying, in a note appended to the 
proceedings of the late decennial meeting, that the 
resolutions, protesting against the course of John 
Quincy Adams, were supported only by the mover ; 
when they were prefaced by a request from between 
twenty and thirty of the members present, whom I 
know to be persons of different political sentiments. 
[I have been assured that.they might as easily have 
been signed by 500; but for the time it took to circu- 
late them. ‘Phe reason why no one spoke to them 
was, that it was knewn to the Convention that the 
house they occupied could only be had during that 
session. The day was far spent, and want of time, 
not a ‘ willingness to get rid of the subject,’ was the 
why it was referred to a committee. My. sentiments 
have been with the Whig party, but Ido not think 
Whiggism should be made a component part of abo- 





The lecture on Tuesday evening last was delivered 
by Wenpvete Puittips. He modestly termed it, 
however, alluding to his want of preparation, ‘a talk.’ 
His theme was, the study of History ; and though 
he pretended but to ‘talk,’ he discoursed eloquent 
language, and opened a mine of rich thought on his 
subject. His hints relative to the study of history were 
truly valuable. Indeed, on the subject of reading in 
general, his remarks were very apt. Jusily did he 
observe, alluding to the superficial manner in which 
people in general peruse books, that they did rot 
read at all—that is, the mind did not receive and re- 
tain—did not (so to speak) properly digest the facts 
presented, which it must do, to give it nutriment and 
strength. ‘The perusing of history merely to acqure 
a bare knowledge of events and dates, is not reading 
it. Something more than this is necessary, is indis- 
pensable. The mind must be made to apprehend the 
cause and the consequence of great events, in order to 
derive proper benefit from the knowledge. This 
must be done by acquiring and exercising the power 
of concentrating the thoughts and fixing the attention 
firmly on one point ata time. Allusion was made to 
remarkable instances of this kind in the cases of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Edmund Burke, the celebrated Dr 
Hunter of London, &c. Intense industry, also, must 
be superadded to these other qualifications, in order to 
make them extensively useful, as in the case of the 
last eamed distinguished character, who covered the 
wails of a large hall with skeletons which he had pre- 
pared by labors performed before six o'clock in the 
morning. This distinguished practioner was originally 
a poor boy from Scotland, and arrived to his eminence 
(being at the head of his profession in London, if not 
in all Europe,) by his remarkable power of fixing his 
attention to one point, and holding it there, till the 


lition, 

Again, in the article on * Volunteer Preaching,’ he 
| says he performs but a duty in dieclaiming for him- 
| self, and those he is charged to represent, all connex- 
lion with 8.8. Foster. If he means to represent the 
) members of the American A. 8. Society, it is time he 
should know that many approve and will sustain 8, S. 
| Foster in the discharge of his duties. 

This is mentioned only to-correct the false impres- 
sion the editor is under, so as few have the moral 
daring to say they approve. His friends, like thy 
own, ‘are his strong friends, and his enemies most 
bitter'—and when they listento him, they are remind 
ed of the intrepid firmness and unfaltering devotion 
to the cause of its early pioneer. He is, indeed, one 
of the most efficient and most faithful of the anti-sla- 
very host. 

There is yet one othes count in the indictment, and 
not least because it islast. It is foundin the same edi- 
torial referred to, and is an allusion to the speech of 
George Bradburn, on the evening of the 6th instant, 
when there were demonstrations of the presence of a 
mobocratic spirit. Isitin keeping with the duty of 
our anti-slavery mouthpiece to impute the disorders of 
that evening to the speaker, as he does in saying of 
the succeeding speech of 8. S. Foster, that it * quieted, 
as with the wand of a magicien, the popular elements 
of a great city, previously lashed into a storm’ ? 

A. K. 

Russeliville, Pa. 


SE 
> The proceedings of the Essex County meeting, 
together with the communication of Eliza J. Kenny 
relative thereto, were received too late for insertion 
this week. ; 
The communication of Thomas Earle, also, just re- 
ceived, shall appear next week. 





time nor ability to give a full sketch ot friend Phil-| 








TP We notice a miserable unsound article in the 
Daily Advertiser, over the initials E.G. L. We only 
allude to it for the sake of saying that it is not written 
by our brother E. G. Loring, as some of the friends of 
slavery bave asserted. 








Massachusetts —The Legislature of Massachusetts 
convened at Boston on Wednesday, Jan. 3d. 

The Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr, Whig, was chosen 
President of the Senate, and Charles Colhoun, Clerk. 

Charles W. Storey, Jr., Whig, was elected Clerk of 
the House, having received 185 votes, against 123 for 
Wm E. Parmenter, Dem., and 2 scattering. 

Thomas Kinnicutt was elected Speaker of the same 
body, by the following vote : 


Thomas Kinnicutt, Whig, had 178 
George S. Boutwell, Dem. 127 
Samuel H. Walley, 4 
Joel Hayden, Abol. Dem. wig 


Henry W. Cashman, 1 
The Annual Election Sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Chapin, of Charlestown. 


Murder.—A man was found F hese morning ia 
the street, murdered, beyond a doubt. His body ad 
been pierced by some sharp instrument in several 
places. Two of the thrusts went through the lungs 
d heart. 

wr ie sami is L’Homoca, and ~e nem — 
the pursuit of runaway negroes, by some of w a 
it is vconjoutared, he was killed—W. O. Picayune, 
Dee. 22 


. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
NOTICES. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society will be holden in Boston, on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 24th of January, 1844, commencing at 10 
o'clock, A. M., and continuing its sessions pro A 
not less than three days. It is hoped that this will 
ensure the largest attendance of delegates and friends 
of the cause that has ever been witnessed on any sim- 
ilar oceasion. Let the abolitionists of the Common- 
wealth take bl s so to arrange their 
business affairs as to enable them to be present. A 
cordial invitation to come and participate in the pro- 
ceedings is extended to atl who desire to see the soil 
of America no longer stained by the foot-printg of a 
slave, 








FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Wm. Lioyp Garrison, Cor. Sec. 





NOTICE. 

A meeting of the Worcester*County North Divi- 
sion Anti-Slavery Society will be held at Barre, on 
Wednesday, the 31st of January. It is expected to 
continue two days. Able sepakers} will be pres- 
ent; among the number, Dr. E. D. Hudson, of North- 
ampton, and Charles L. Remond and Sydney H. Gay, 
who have taken so conspicuous a part in the Hundred 
Conventions of the great West, have en ged to be 
present, (Providence permitting.) Let all who love 
principle more than sect or party, and are laboring to 
afford a resurrection to prostrate humanity, and save 
our wives and children from grief and bitter tears, 
come up to this noble gathering of free spicits. Barre 
is one of the finest towns in the county, and our free 
spirited friends there will undoubtedly give us, for the 
cause sake, a hearty welcome. 

JOS. 8S. EVERETT, Pres. 

Bens. Wyman, Sec. 

Princeton, Jan. 10, 1844. 


WORCESTER COUNTY SOUTH DIVISION 
A, 8. SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this Society (for choice of 
officers and Dusiness of importance) will be heldin this 
town, at the East Town Hall, on Friday, January 12, 
commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. . 

All persons interested in the objects of the society 
are affectionately invited to attend the meeting. 

CHARLES WHITE, Secr’y, 

Worcester, Jan. 3. 

NOTICE, . 

All persons desirous of promoting pure and unde- 
filed religion are invited to meet, without distinction 
of sect, party or station, in J. B. Savory's hall, George- 
town, next Subbath, the 14th inst. C. L. Remond, 8. 
H. Gay and others are expected to be present. 

Georgetown, Jan. 9th, 1844. 











ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
On Tuesday evening, Jan. 16th, the folowing 
question will be discussed by Members of the Elocu- 
tion Class : 
Does Justice and the good of society require the 
acknowledgment and exercise of the equal rights of 
the sexes ? 


To.commence at 8 o'clock, gy 
CHAS BATTISTE, See. 





SCRIPTURE MANUAL. 


The friends of this work are requested to forward 
any additional questions, (with a simple reference to 
the proof-texts,) or any hints of advice they may think 
proper to give me, by private conveyance, care of 
Crocker & Brewster, Boston, or M. W. Dodd, Brick 
Chapel, New-York, or by mail to North Wrentham, 
Mass. in good season for the second edition, which | 
hope to issue in a few months. 

CHARLES SIMMONS. 











DIED—In Ipswich, on Saturday week, Mr. Henry 
Russell, aged 86. On the day following, Mrs. Catha- 
rine, his wife, aged 78. ‘They lived together in the 
married state 57 years, and both retained their facul- 
ties, in a remarkable degree, unimpaired to the last. 
They were the parents of ten children, eight of whom 
were living at the time of their death. 


To the Ladies, 


OUR attention is invited to one of the largest 

and best assortments of MUFFS and BOAS 
ever offered in this city, and at rrices which, cannot 
fail to suit the most economical. 

(pr Any article not proving in every particular as 
good as recommended, I should esteem it a favor if 
the purchases would call and receive satisfaction, at 
the Otp, Stann—store and chambers—173 Washing- 
ton st. WM. SHUTE. 

Jan. 5. 3t 


Books and Stationery. — 


BELA MARSH 


His taken the easterly part of the store occupied 
by the Anti-Slavery Office, where he will kee 
constantly forsale a general assortment of School, 
Classical and Miscellaneous BOOKS ; also, Blank 
Books and Stationery, on liberal terms. 


fe Dec. 26. 
Rey. Billy Hibbard’s 


VEGETABLE, ANTI-BILIOUS 
FAMILY PILLS, 


A who are acquainted with the maker of these 
Pills will do him the justice to say, that he is one 
of the last men to impose upon the public. The val- 
ue of these Family Pills has been so often made man- 
ifest, that an extended description of their virtues is 
hardly needed. Itis of more importance to tell the 
public where they are to be had; and, aprwnn they 
are not held up as a specific for every disorder, yet 
they have counteracted and cured many acute and ob- 
stinate chronic dsseases ; and what they have already 
done, it is not improbable they can ‘do again. To 
use the language of the inventor :—An early and cor- 
rect use of these Pills will enable every one safely 
and successfully to be their own physician, in all or- 
dinary complaints.’ 

They are for sale, wholesale and retail, by SAMU- 
EL FOWLER, No. 25, High-street, Charlestown, 
wholesale agent. Price, 50 cents per box. Where 
may also be had : 


REV. B. HIBBARD’S 
CARMINATIVE SALVE. 

This Salve relieves and cures Felons, Biles, Uicers, 
Agues in the breast, Milk Cake, in the face, 
Ear-ache, Burns, Scalds, Corns, Salt Rheum, White 
Swelling, King’s Evil, Sui’ Neck, Whooping Cough, 
and Cough occasioned by cold, together with many 
other painful complaints—but it is its own best tram- 


eter, and, in such cases, self-praise 
Cae Price 25 cents per box. Tan, 12, great 


UNPRECEDENTED !! 


HE WEEKLY BAY STATE DEMOCRAT, a 
National, Miscellaneous, and Political Journal of 
the LARGEST size, is offered to the public by the 
publishers, at the unprecedented low price of 
ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 

The publishers are only able to furnish thie valua- 
ble paper, which is fill entirely with reading mat 
ter, at so low a rate, in consideration of the immense 
nuwber they print. ‘hose of our honest New-Eng- 
land farmers who desire a good family paper at one 
half the usual charge, have only to send ve their 
en — the money. aaa 

erms invariably in adv 1 single | 
or six copies for one-year for @6: SO, atl 
WRIGHT & BALLOU, 
Otleo, sneer af Senta apd Devonshire-sts - Boston. 
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POETRY. 





For the Liberator. 


Dear Faienp axp Brotner: 

The ideas in the following lines were called forth 
by hearing a preacher (who, by the way, is as quiet 
on the subject of slavery a8 any slaveholder could 
wish) pass censure upon you for harsh language and 
violent measures; and also by hearing, a few days af- 
ter, a lady actively engaged in the cause of Moral 
Reform, assert that the pure-minded and heroic Mc-| 
Dowal! had prejudiced the public mind against the | 
cause, in which he spent his energies, and to which 
he fell a martyr 

EARTH'S PIONEERS. 


The hardy settler of the wilderness, 
Who, ’mid dark forests, clears a sun-lit farm, 





Subdues not natore by meek gentleness, 
But with consuming fire and a strong arm. 


hen, free from care, xnnoyance and alarm, 
, , ? 


They, who inherit his domain, may dweli— 


And, in tieir eweet rei ni s perlect cain, 
Will there, with blame, perchance, and wonder 
tell 
ofr fires Liat awe pt “ myest le lrees away, 
Ax the fong-hidden i} was brought to tight of day 
Aod thus with Freedom s fearless plonrers— 


The human mind, hke the unbroken mould, 
Was hid ‘neath a dense growth of old ideas, 

Excluding light, like screen with ample fold. | 
Had there been none with giant grasp and bold } 

To light the fire, and wield the axe and plough, 
Earth's mighty wrongs might bave remained notuld | 
To its remotest ages. Hear we now 


A censure on those deeds of good and might? 


the light. 
New-York, Dec. 16, 1843. 





A SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


RY WM, H. BURLEIGH. 


One sigh for the year that hath sped! 
One tear o'er the bier of the Past! 
And the soul shall %e nerved ag it turns from the 
Dead, 
A glance o'er the Future to cast. 
It is folly to cherish regret 
For juys which are shrouded in gloom— 
The foture hath shunshine to gladden us yet, 
There is brightness this side of the tomb! 


Let us banish our sadness and dash off the tear, 


And sing for the birth of another New-Yaar! 


Our ranks have been thinned it is true ; 
The loved and the lovely are fown— 
The grave hath claimed tribute ! and deeply we rue 
The strength and the excellence gone ! 
The Beautiful sleep in the dust, 
The Mighty have passed from our side, 
And our hearts bave been dimmed by the cankering 
rust 
Of sorrow for those who have died! 
To the loved and the lost give a tear and a sigh— 


While our weleoming song to the Future swells high! 


The hopes which have sprung up in our path, 
When the Year that was buried wag new, 





Are sunk to the dust, and the shadows of wrath 


' 
ilave hidden their fragments from view. 
The joys which were ours, are departed,— | 

Their light, though effulgent was brief ; 
The Year that we greeted with uecents light-hearted, | 
Hath left us the victims of Grief. 
Yet hurra for the Future ! ovr hearts shall be free— 
Though the Past hath deceived us, we'll trust the To | 
BE! 


The dust is on many a brow, 
The dimness in many an eye, 
That biessed us in days which are parted—and now 
We think on our loss with a sigh. 
But not for an hour such as this, 
Is the mournful remembrance of joy, 
Which is shrouded in dust—with the future a bliss 
Shall be found which no grief can destroy ! 
Se the Past, then, forgot—while the clouds of to-day 
By the sunlight of Mirth shall be melted away ! 
For the friends whom we greeted of old, 
The lovely, the good, and the brave— 
Let the death-song be sung—for the hearts which are 
cold 
In the stillness of death and the grave! 
To cherish their virtues is well; 
To think, with a mournful regret, 
Of the stars of our life that so suddenly fell ; 
Of the suns, ere their noonday that set! 














Yet why should we monrn them ?—one dirge—’tis | 
the last } 
Which we give to the friends and the joys of the| 
Past! 


Not in gloom and despair are we Jeft 
To mourn o'er the hopes which are flown ; 
Not yet of all gladness our hearts are bereft, 
There are joys which may still be our own. 
The Future, perchance, hath a balm 
To heal all the wounds of the past; 
Life's tempest-tost voyager shall yet find a calm 
Where his rest may be peacefal at last. 
Then courage! our sorrows we'll cast to the dust, 
And welcome the Future is hope and in trust! 





HAPPY MOTHER'S SONG. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 
Look at me, my pretty boy, 
With the golden ringlets flowing, 
Bright blue eyes, and cheeks all glowing ; 
Was there ever such a one? 
No, I'm sure there can be none. 


Look at me, my sweetest boy, 
Rosy as the summer morning, 
Sweet as dew the leaves adorning ; 
Was there ever such a one? 
No, I'm sure there can be none. 


Look at me, my kindly boy, 
Nor too forward, nor too fearful, 
Ever kind and ever cheerful ; 
Was there ever such a one? 
No, I'm sure there can be none. 


Look at me, my darling boy, 
No sad naughty child could ever 
Be so loved and lovely—never ; 
You may wish for one as fine, 
But, good folks, you can't have mine. 


Should a merchant come to buy, 
Let him ope his golden coffers, 
Would I take his richest offers ? 
Never—buy whiere'er he can, 
He should not get my pretty man. 





SONNET. 
Stern Winter knocks at dying Autumn's gate, 
With all his stormy troop and drear array, 
And Autumo bids his yielding doors give way, 
And drops his sceptre and resigns his state. 
But rosy-fingered Spring comes forth elate, 
And scares the hoary tyrant from his prey, 
Then yields in turn, and feels her feeble sway 
Before the sultry Summer sun abate. 
As wave to wave succeeds, Time's mighty tide 
Glides on and on. The horned moon in heaven 
Bacceeds the sun's bright chariot in her turn, 
The seasons with che sun come forth in pride, 
To man alone no second spring is given, 
And years roll on, oh! never to return! 
THE TRUE HERO. 

Let laurels, drenched in pure Parnassian dews, 

Reward his mem'ry, dear to ev'ry muse, 

Who, with « courage of unshaken root, 

In bonor's field advancing his firm foot, 

Plants it upon the line that justice draws, 

And will prevail, or perish in ber cause. 





i> We copy the tollowing Report from the Es-ex 
County Washingtonian, in order to answer he re- 
spectful interrogations of ‘An Inquirer afier Truth.’ 


[Reported for the Essex County Washingtonian } 
Mr. Garrisou’s Reply to Rev. Mr. Porter, 


We shall now endeavor to give a synopsis of Mr. 


Garrison's lectare, delivered at Lyceum fail in this 


town, on the evening of Sunday, the 17th inst., ia 


| reply to Rev. Mr. Porter's second lecture of come- 


oulism. 

Mr Garrison first alluded to the difference of spirit 
manifested by those who worship at the Rev Mr. 
Porter's church. In this meeting, persons holding op- 
posite sentiments were invited to speak, and he ( Mr. 
G ) had even stated, that should any one wish to 
speak before he had concluded his remarks, upon the 
intimation being given be would desist, and would 
not consider the interruption is decoroys or improper; 
but in regard to Mr. P. and his con-regation Stiey bad 
adwonished us that no person would be allowed to 
speak ducing the meeting, and the terrors of the 
law were implediy threatened, if any should have 
their 


th lemerily to disregard probibition 


Garrison to consider why 


called upun the peuple 
was thie diferouce—why, on the ove hand, opponenis 


were invited, and on the other threatened. Why ts 


| this course pursued by Rev. Mr. Porter's church? 


Does right need 
But falselood 


asked Mr.G Does truth need it? 
it? Does Christianity need it? No. 
does—wrong does— Antichrist does. 
Mr Garrison then proceeded to consider Mr. Por- 
ter's leciure as reported in the Washingtonian; and 
said he should sbhuw that the ground taken by the 
Rev. gentleman is the sume as that taken by Popery. 
He would venture to say, that if it were read to a 
body of Catholics, not one among them would im- 
agine that it did not come from the Pope of Rome. 
Mr. P. does not claim that every one who holds the 
position of a clergyman, is a gogpel minister. Neither 
does the Pope. But Mr. P. claims that suet: an order 
was instituted by Christ when he sent forth bis Apos- 
tles. So says the Romish Church. Mr. P. contends 
for the perpetuity of this institution—that it is to 
continue as long as mankind shall exist. Herein he 
agrees with the Romish Church. Mr. G. referred to 
the Puseyism controversy in the Episcopal Charch, 
and read from a Puseyite tract to show that Mr. P.’s 
views are similar to thuse held by the persons who 
Mr. Porter 


having thus virtually taken the Romish ground in re- 


are going over to the Romish Church. 


gard to apostolical succession, afterwards says that 
Christ has reserved to himself the appointment of his 
own ministers, and that whomsoever he appoints is 
in the true apostolic succession. ‘Therefore, the min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church are apostles! 
Then they must give proof of their apostleship. The 
Jast admission is fatal to the doctrine There is a 
wide difference between a ministry called by Christ, 
and one made by man, called by man, and ordained 
The 


Rev. gentleman has overthrown his own position. 


by man. There is no analogy between them. 
But, we find a strange union between Mr. P. and the 
Romish Church in regard to the clergy, The clergy 
of the present day, said Mr.G., do not like to be 
called priests—they like the term presbyters. Milton 
said that presbyters was but old priest writ large, and 
Milton was right. 
sects may differ on other subjects, they are uil agreed 
in respect to the clergy, and they all agree with the 
Romish Chorch. 
to the moderate drinkers while the Romish Chureh 


They, to be sure, may be compared 


has the delirium tremens—they are not quite so bad 
as she is, but they are all in the same condemnation 
—they are none of them the true church. 

Mr. Garrison said he would appeal to the scriptures. 
Come-outers, though charged with being infidels, 
wished to go to the scriptures. Now, that the apos- 
iles were divinely inspired, is clear from the New 
Testaumeni—they trad mircculous powers conferred 
upon them, toheal the sick, to raise the dead, and to 
do other wonderful works. We havea right to de, 
mand that these who claim to be their successors 
should show that they possess the same gifts—that the 
If they 
cannot show this, their claim is to be rejected. One 


same results are produced by their labors. 


who succeeds another in any office is supposed to 
possess the qualifications of his predecessor to fill 
that office. Mr. Porter says that ministers of the 
present day have demonstrated their qualifications as 
To do this, 


they must show that they can heal the sick, raise the 


conclusively as the early incumbents. 


dead, and confer the gift of the Hoiy Ghost by the 
laying on of hands—otherwise their qnalifications 
must be denied, 
apostles showed that they were sent of God. 


tokeng that the 
Now, 
we have these who imitate the aposiles in the laying 
on of hands. What follows? Is the Holy Ghost im- 
parted? Are the sick healed? Yet we must demand 
that these works be done. 


‘These were the 


The deacons of the prim- 
Can our dea- 
cons? Ifthe order of deacons is perpetuated, and is 
to be continued as in olden time, then these men who 
now claim the office are not of that order, for they 


itive church could heal the sick, &c. 


give none of the evidences of it, In another particu- 
lar, the resemblance fails between the first preachers 
of Christianity and the clergy of our day. The former 
were poor in this world's goods—they were cast out 
of the synagogue, hated of all men, and whosoever 
killed them thought be did God service. Not so with 
the latter. They are with the rich, the aristocratic, 
and are arrayed against those who are suffering for 
Christ's sake. 

Jesus said to those whom he commissioned and sent 
forth, * Lo, Lam with you always to the end of the 
world.’ With them to do what? asked Mr, G. To 
give them power to heal the sick, to raise the 
dead, to take poisons without injury, to confer the 
lloly Ghost, &c. If Jesus meant by ‘ the end of the 
world,’ the destruction of this mundane sphere, and 
if he spoke the trath, then there must be such an or- 
der of men existing now, with the same powers and 
with the same ‘signs following.’ Mr. G. contended 
that by ‘the end of the world” was meant the end of 
the Jewish nation, He went into a logical scriptural 
argument, quoting a great variety of texts to sustain 
this position, and to show that at the time of the 
overthrow of the Jewish nation, the apostulic institu- 
tion ceased, and with oll the miraculous powers con- 
nected with it; that then, the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ was established. Mr. G. observed that the Ro- 
man Church ang the Mormons igke consistent ground 
in this particular, Construing the text literally ag re- 
ferring to the destruction of this earth, they say 
that those miraculous powers were to continue with 
the ministry in all ages—therefore, theirs being the 
true ministry in the apostolical succession, they pre- 
tend that those powers are conferred upon its encum- 
bents. If this were the trae meaning of Christ's 
words, where shal! we find a church and a ministry 
endowed with such powers? None of the Romish 
nor Protestant churches show that they possess them; 
but if Christ is to be believed, such a church must be 
in existence, Whereis it? Is Christa liar, and is 
the truth not in bim ? 

The clergy, said Mr. G., claim the exclusive right 
to ordain by the laying on of hands, &c., afier the 
manner of the apostolic church. If we try them by 
the scriptural standard, and find they have not the au- 
thority which they claim—if they will not stand the 
test, what shall be done with them? Is it wonderful 
that these usurpers should oppose every righteous re- 
form that comes up? No, it is only the tree bringing 
forth its natural fruits, He would not say they were 
all alike guilty, but he spoke of the great body—they 
preach abstractions—they dare not grapple with pop- 
ular sins. 

Mr. Garrison said there was one subject which he 
deemed of great importance in this discussion, bur 
which he could not enter into fully this evening—he 
alluded to the second coming of Christ. Many were 


However the various protestant | 


jis made, 


looking for this event, believing that it had net yt 
transpired. Thei jon of the tolic ministry, 
with its powers, was to continae until the coming of 
Christ—it was then important that we obtain true 
scriptural ieformatfon on this puint. Mr. Garrison 
maintained that a spiritual coming was alluded 
to, and that it took place 1800 years ago. Un- 
til this is clearly apprehended, said be, we shall not 
be delivered from the delusions of the priesthood. 
Mr. G. referred to numerous texts of scripture to prove 
that this view*ot this subject was correct. We think 
he showed most clearly that Jesus always spoke to 
his disciples of that event, as one which was to tke 
place in their life time. He told them to watch for 
it. He told them that they should not have gone 
over the cities of Israel till he should come—that 
there were some to whom he was speaking, whe 
should not taste of death tll le should come in his 
kingdom, &c. &c All through the apostolic day 
they were looking for the coming of the Lord ; and the 





r 





aposties were constantly exhorting the believers to 
watch for that event, and to be prepared for it, as 
If it were not 
| so, then there was no pertinence in their allusions 





one that was then about to take place 


ftouw. The gospel was to be preached to all nat.onsand 
then the end Paul ssid, A. D. GO, tiwt it 


us te Come. 


jend wasto come, Jesus, speaking of the destruction 
} 


lof Jerusalem, says, * Immediately afier the tribulation | 
of those days, shall the sun be darkened, and the | 
i 


moon sisal! not give ber light, and the stars shal! fall 
from heaven,’ &c ; aad then they were to see‘ the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great zlory '—He added, moreover—* This 
generation shall not pass,till all these things be fuljilled.’ 


Mr G. considered that figurative language was bere 
used, and by sun, moon, and stars, was meant princi- 
pulities and powers—that reference was made to earth- 


were fulfilled as predicted by Jesus. Mr. G. waintuin- 
ed that the apostolic winisiyy wae instituted for a 
special purpose—that it was not to be permanent— 
that when Cirist came the second time, as be predict- 

, the apostolic power ended. Henee, all the claims 
of the modern clergy he regarded os spurious clajms, 





which are to be trampled in the dust. 

Mr. Garrison then proceeded to examine the moral 
| character of the American church and clergy. He 
| charged them with justifying slavery, which is a com- 
| pound of theft, concubinage, and various other sins— 
| with justifying war—and with giving unlimited scope 
If, he said, what he had 


| 


j alleged against them with regard to slavery be true, 


to human pride and power. 


| it is a sufficient reason why we should come out from 
Are they against war? he asked. No. They 
; ne ; 

|are as much in favor of exterminating enemies as is 


| them. 
| the soldier. Does the ehurch not glory in war—in 
| the bloody exploits of the Puritans—in those of the 


| revolutionary war? Does she not honor those who 


| went to the tented field as being endowed with the 


Does the American church at the 





spirit of Christ? 
| present day occupy the ground of total peace? Her 
banner is not the stainless one of the Son of God, but 
| the stars and stripes of defiance. Christ never justi- 
fied the shedding of blood—he laid down his own life 
| fur his enemies, but he could net injure any. *He 
who has not the spirit of Christ is none of his.’ 
| Mr. G. charged the church with sanctioning war, 
a standing army, &c. and with cultivating a profound 
| reverence for the Constitution of the United States. 
Every body, he said, who reads the history of Christ, 
krows that he was the Prince of Peace, and that he 
came to destroy nobody. He came for the world—not 
for one nation only. His religion teaches that we 


should have but one country—our country should be 


If we are 
Our 


eburch and clergy stimulate us to feel a special pride 


the world—our countrymen all mankind. 
not in that spirit, we do not belung to Christ 


in America, and to be active in forging weapons of 


war. Ts it notso? We need no other reason, said 
Mr. G. why we should come out from them—no oth- 
er why we should be come-outers. Mr. Garrison said 
that he did woe intend to arraign those engaged in the 
revolutionary war—he honored them, he said, fur re- 
sisting oppression, but it was not done in the spirit 
of Christ. 


that war was right. 


They had been taught by a spurious clergy 
He stated various facts showing 
the character of the modern clergy io this respect. 
In the late suffrage controversy in Rhode-Island, rev- 
erends and deacoas had shouldered the musket, and 
taken the field. They had violated the Sabbath. The 
26th of June was no Sabbath in Rhode-Island. The 
rules of the church were set aside by martial law. 
Here was evinced the spirit of American Christianity ! 


Mr. Garrison nexi examined the character of the 
church in regard to slavery, And as an attack had 
been publicly made on these who have separated them- 
selves from it, by a member of the Methodist hierar. 
chy, he would first consider the position of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Mr, G. produced numerous 
facts, proving the connexion of that body with slave- 
ry—showing that it is defended by the clergy in their 
Among the indi- 
viduals of that character, he noticed the Rev. Mr. 
Postell, who says that slavery exists by divine appoint- 
ment, and that it is the Lords doing! And where is 
Mr. Postell? asked Mr. G, In the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, where Rev. Mr. Porter rejoices to be 
found. What must the church be, continued Mr. G 


individual and associated capacity, 


where such a monster is tolerated for one moment ? 
That man is in christian fellowship, and Rev. Mr. 
Porter isin the same diabolical body, and dares to 
Mr. G, also 
referred to the action of the General Conference in 


call them infidels who come out of it. 


prohibiting colored church members from giving tes- 
timony in church trials, in those States where they 
are disqualified by law from being witnessess in civil 
courts! Prominent clergyman had threatened that if 
that resolution should be repealed, the Rubicon would 
be crossed. The other religious bodies, excepting the 
Friends, are nearly in the same condition with the 
Methodist church. Rev. J, Smylie, a Presbyterian 
minister in Mississippi, says that if slavery be a sin, 
three-fourths of the Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Episcopalians, are of the devil. Mr. G. 
spoke of the fact of the connexion between the north- 
ern and southern churches—and that of many of the 
northern churebes which do not themselves fellow- 
ship slavehelders, but sull fellowship other churches 
whieh do. Mr. G. said that it was for coming out 
of these pro-slavery churebes that this hue and ery 
Those who have thus come out of these 
bodies hold divers views ou other subjects, but that 
is not the question—the real question at issue is the 
connexion of the church and clergy with slavery. 
Mr. G. adduced various other facts in relation to the 
action of Methodist Conferences, bishops, and minis- 
ters, in favor of slavery. ‘This is the church, said he, 
that Rev. Mr. Porter is sustaining. Is it any better, 
he asked, than a cage of unclean birds—a synagogue 
of Satan? The church enslaves my wife, said Mr. 
G.and the Rev. Mr. Porter considers it the true 
charch. Me. Porter may be an abvitionist in form, 
but, said he, I brand him here as au apostate from the 
cause. 

Mr. G. said he was on the island of Nantucket for 
three days, during which it was in possession of mob- 
ocrats, so that it was impossible to have a meeting 
there. What was the cause? Because the clergy 
and the church were assailed—and so the devil mus- 
tered his troops to defend the church! It was not 
because we spoke against slavery, but against the 
church and clergy, that the devil got up a mob to de- 
fend the church ! Does it not show, Mr. G. asked, a 
close affinity between them? How is it that the mob 
comes with rotten eggs to defend the church? Let 
us not be ashamed, said Mr. G. to be come-vonters. 


In the course of his lecture, Mr.G read extracts 
from various d tsin def of his positions. 
which we cannot introduce into this report. The 
foregoing, though an exceedingly meagre sketch, may 
serve tu give a tolerably correct idea of che main points 
of the lecture. W. B. 











ly suns, moons, and stars—and that all these things | 
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Mr. | had becn » preached—he saw the sign, and then the | 
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~ SOCIAL REORGANIZATION. 


Social Reform. 
Wa. Lrorp Garrison: 





As some service may possibly be done to the cause 
of social reform by the publication of the subjoined 
propositions, 1 take the liberty of handing them to 
you, for insertion in your paper, if, in your jadgment, 
they ought to appear before its readers. They were, 
as you know, submitted to the friends of that cause, 
who have been bled in Boston during the past 
week, together with my suggestions on the same sub- 
ject, published in the Liberator of Dec. 22, and al- 
though no action was, nor could well be expected to 
be, taken on them by the convention, seeing that we 
are but at the beginning of this agitation, I have con- 
fidence that they will, ere long, be cheerfully respon- 
ded to, and ultimately made the basis, to some extent, 
of our proceedings. 

T am glad tobe able to state it as my conviction, 
that the excellent spirit which murked generally, the 
sayings and doings of the convention, pron ises a large 
measure of success at no verf distant period; but I 
fuel bound to reiierate, also, that vexation, disappoint- 
ment aud delay will follow, according as we defer the 





reception, in Being, of universa! truths, and the pub- 
lic declaration of those truths. During the discussions 
which will succeed these initiatory ones on our social 
economies, tiie subject of man's moral constitution and 
relationship to the Infinite will, surely enough, not 
unfrequently come up. It has been brought oui, prom- 
inently, at the convention which has just been held, 
and how great its power is to distract and divide has 
been seen. The continued promulgation of the most 
comprehensive veritics only can counteract and even- 
tually suppress this distraction and division. Yet these 
verities must have the sunction and voice of the love- 
ful and intelligent advocates of social reform, before 
that can be done,—which, to obtain, is and will con- 
tinue to be one aim of your obliged correspondent. 

1, There is but one God, eternal and illimitable, 
not confined to place, not restricted in time, whose 
will only is done in the heavens and on the earth. 
This God is Love, is Spirit, the Lowe-spirit, 

2. Evil is a self-generation, not eternal, not illimi- 
table—is confined to place, restricted in time, and 
must cease to exist whenever it is the pleasure of Al- 
mighty Love to Be act in art. Evil is Hate, is Sa- 
tan, is the Devil, 

3. The institution of property is a contrivance of 
the Devil to set up self and its creations in the place 
of God, by making men believe that, for them, there 
is no Providence, no kind Pather to supply their 


_ wants,—and thus leading them to depend, wholly, on 


their own works, and to despise the promise which is 
ever recurrent in us, that labor and toil shall cease 
and that all men shall participate to fulness, as long as 
time shall Jast, in the free, uspurchased bounty of the 
Creator. 

4. The worst form in which the institution of prop- 
erty can exist is where individuals, obeying solely the 
Satanic impulse to live only for themselves, and be 
without God in the world, retain all the things they 
produce or can obtain possession of, for their own use» 
convenience or comfort, denying all right on the part 
of others to enjoy or share with them. This form of 
the institution is known under the name of private 
property. 

5. The next shape in which the demon of property, 
moved by the power of God to quit its strongest hold, 
i s isin as- 





namely, individualized p » appe 
semblages of human beings, or associations, the mem- 
bers of which share only with each other, excluding 
from the svhere of their beneficence all else of the 
brotherhood of man, Let it be declared that associa- 
ted possession is but another form which selfishness 
takes to maintain its dominion in the human heart, to 
avoid that annihilation which, it knows, will, ulti- 
mately, be its doom. 

6. The spirit of Evil is weak, and Love is mighty 
in the heart, whence issues the aspiration that human 
interests should be One ; that no individual interests, 
inat nO Combination or tnterests less than the whole, 
should stand for humanity; bat no theory of a combi- 
nation for self-dependance can stand, though it include 
the whole human race; no such scheme can be made 
permanently actual, before the Love-spirit's declara- 
tion that rs working is all-powerful, rrs providence 
all-careful, 17s beneficence is all-sufficient for every 
human being. Let it be declared to all, that selfish- 
ness and war, poverty and crime, ignorance and of- 
fence, shall never cease, that man shall not attain his 
full stature, nor achieve his noble destiny, until every 
form of property be abolished anJ abandoned; and 
that this consummation will not be achieved, until the 
earth shall have been brought into that state when its 
free and spontaneous growth shall satisfy every want, 
and minister to every appetite, 

7. Manis acompound result, spiritually born of 
God, an emanation from the Love-spirit, bodily the 
offspring of Satan, the creation of the Devil, whilst 
immaterially he is both a creature of the Love-spirit 
and servant of the Devil: He is spirit, body and 


soul. 
8. Man is made one with God, or continues a ser- 


vant of the Devil, according as his soul inclines to the 
Universal or Diversal spirit: He is, at all times, that 
which in his soul he has determined to be, subject to 
the limitations imposed upon him. He becomes the 
child of God or minion of the Devil, according to the 
resolution of his will. 

9. The Love-spirit, with whom is all power, knowl- 
edge and goodness, promises eternal rest to the soul 
which shall obey it, and, keep its commands. The 
Devil has no temptations to offer, besides a temporary 
All that concerns man, 
both in this life and that which is to come, is involved 
in his choice of enlovened Being, or power over self- 
creations. SAMUEL BOWER. 

Boston, Dec. 31, 1843. 


dominion over eternal things. 





Meetings for Social Reorganization. 
Deraware Co. Pa. Dec. 26, 1843. 
Fraienp Garrison: 

If it meets with your approbation, I propose giv- 
ing your readers a description of a series of Com- 
munity meetings, recently held in Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, State of Delaware, and Chester county, Pa. 

Some four or five months since, at a meeting of 
the A. 8. Society of Eastern Pennsylvania, held at 


7 

that of the whole; that he is more a part of the 
great aniversal man, than a perfect individual man; 
that he is a social as wel as a mental and physical 
being ; that he is a part of society, and has his cha- 
racter formed for him dy society, and not by him- 
self; and that he can only advance towards his ulti- 
mate destiny in harmony with society—with 
the race of which he is a part. 

After this, a few remarks were made by J. A. 
Collins, whose want of health would not allow him 
to orcupy more of the evening. His remarks partly 
went to show, that the cluiarto exclusive individual 

operty, evenin its most limited scuse, is not found- 
ed ia right, bot is a usurpation of right, The inter- 
est of the meeting was much enhanced by some dis- 
cussion and slight variation of sentiment between 
J. A. Collins and our friend Charles C. Burleigh, and 
also between Mrs. Rose and our whole-souled bro. 
Frederick Douglass, of Massacliusetts. 

{ will say nothing about onr interesting anti-sla- 
very Decade, as the secretaries have given so full 
an account of them. On the second day of its meet- 
ings, the community committee learned that our 
friends Bradburn and Foster wished to occupy the 
chureh on that evening, for iecturing on the subject 
of slavery. We therefore had go public meeting, 
wut some of the zestous friends of social reform met 
at the house of E. James, where an interesting con- 
versational meeting was had, We at this meeting 
determined upon holding a public meeting for ad- 
dresses and discussion in the same church, on Sth 
day evening, Dec. 7th, and to go into convention on 
the morning of the 8th, and continue the 9th of Dec. 
at the hall of the Wilbur Fisk Institute. We ad- 
vertised accordingly, in the city papers, and by post- 
ing bills. On 4th, or Wednesday evening, a num- 
ber of Cominunity friends met at the house of Jas. 
Mott, by the kind invitation of our dear friend Lu- 
cretia. These social meetings were of the freest 
and most interesting kind, and at them the princi- 
ples of Community were pretty well developod, and 
the situation and character of the Skaneatelas friends 
made known. 

On 5th evening, we were disappointed in being 
refused by the proprietors of the church, the use of 
it, in consequence of some riotous demonstations at 
the auti-slavery meeting on the preceding evening. 
This refusal was not made known until the close of 
the A. 8S. meeting, leaving it out of the question to 
provide another place, and give notice, Inceed, C. 
C. Burleigh gave notice, at the close of the De- 
cade, half past 4 o’clock, that, in the eveping, 
at that place, at 7 o’clock, a community meeting, 
&c. would be held. We were then publicly in- 
formed thatthe house could not be had. I say this 
was a disappointment to us, and if we may judge 
by the numbers that congregated at, but who were 
not admitted into the sacred edifice, it was a disap- 
pointment to the public also. This circumstance 
had a great influence to render our convention, ad- 
vertised to commence the next day, much smaller 
than we have reason to think it otherwise would 
have been. On being thus foiled in our ape 
meetings, we procured Clarkson Hall for 6th day 
evening, the 8th Dec. and gave notice accordingly. 

Our Conventicn came together on the morning of 
Dec. 8th, according to appointment ; and, though 
smaller tian we had anticipated, was respectable as 
to numbers,—of the frees! possible spirit,—and the 
feeling of the members towards each other of the 
kindest nature. Many of the friends of the cause, 
from the country, bad remained from home as Jong 
as they had allotted to themselves, or could stay. 
Many had anticipated attending the Community 
Convention, but the Decade meeting continuing 
longer than they expected, they were unable to re- 
main. We had no presiding officer, all feeling that 
the best order would be preserved by each preserv- 
ing itin his and her own person. An individual} 
present, James Sellers, Jr. volunteered to perform 
the duties of Secretary. This I believe he did, 
to the entire satisfaction of the Cuonvention.— 
No resolutions were offered, and no votes ta- 
ken. The idea of majorities overruling minori- 
ties seemed to be for the time entirely repudiated. 
The evils of society, as necessarily growing out of 
the present organization of society, were descanted 
upon; the remedy, or principles of community ; the 
natural laws of man’s organization examined into ; 
a re-organization of society on those principles and 
laws predicated ; questions asked, and diversities of 
opinion expressed, all in perfect kindness. At the 
close of the Convention, our friend Collins made a 
statement of the condition, character and wants of 
the friends who have located themselves at Skanea- 
teles, New-York. He described the location, the 
watering power, the running, its situation, the saw- 
mill they are about completing, the workshops they 
are erecting, the edifice they contemplate devoting 
much of their energies upon, by the aid of the saw- 
mill, in the course of the next spring and summer. 
‘The lumber for this and other buildings, he says, 
will most of it be cut by the mill in the course of 
this winter. He stated that 304 acres had been pro- 
cured; that $15,000 had been agreed upon for its 
redemption; that $2000 had been paid, and that a 
payment of $500 towards this object had to be im- 
mediately made; appealed to the friends of the 
cause to assist in making up thissum; showed that 
those on the ground had their hands full, in sustain- 
ing themselves, and in making preparation for hun- 
dreds of others who are to follow them hereafier ; 
said there were froin sixty to seventy persons there 
now, as many as can at present be accommodated ; 
spoke of the necessity of the friends of community 
every where concentrating their efforts upon some 
one point, at Skaneateles, if this is the best—if not, 
let it be given up, and another and a better be se- 
lected—in order that the problem of community, 
which most persons admire in theory, but few have 
faith in to practice, may be worked out and exhib- 
ited as a model, by which to establish other commu- 
nities, He deprecated the idea of dividing our ef- 
forts on several points, for that would leave us more 
liable to failure, which is very deleterious to the 
cause, and to all succeeding efforts to establish it. 
Appeals were made for assistance to the Skaneate- 
les friends. This was heartily responded to by 
those present. Watches were offered by those who 
had not, or could rot give money ; cash, and pledges, 
to be redeemed on the return of our friends Collins 
and Rose from the country, in a week, amounting 
to $200, were taken up. 

Our meeting in Clarkson Hall, on the evening of 
Dec. 8, was a crowded and enthusiastic one. ‘he 
evils of the present social system were clearly and 
forcibly depicted. It was shown that nothing short 
of a thorough re-organization could remove or pre- 
vent these evils. It was shown that each person, no 
matier of what profession or of what occupation, is, 
by the present social arrangemegts, placed in a sit- 
uation where his apparent and immediate interests 
are decidedly reverse to the interests of every other 
person, and also to his own best good and happi- 
ness. it was shown that the more benevolent, the 
more virtuous, the more kind, courteous, affable and 
good an indiyidual was, while he sustained the pres- 
ent social system, or gave not his moral influence 
against it, the greater curse such ap one would be 
to his race. Just asa benevolent, kind, philanthropic 
slaveholder, or rumsuller, does more to sanctify 
slavehoiding and rumseiling, than one of another de- 





Norristown, the friends of community got together | those evils was glanced at, community principles 


between sessions, and organized a commitiee, to co- 


operate with other friends of the cause, or of inquiry | of. 


presage could possibly do, The remedy for all 


partially described, and Skaneateles assay spoken 
At the close of this meeting, the audience 


in relation to it, to determine when, and at what! seemed to linger, and not wish to leave the hali, 


places to hold conventions for the investigation of 
this subject. The corresponding secretary of this 
committee had many letters from friends of inquiry 
of Pennsylvania and of other States. These seein- 
ing generally to concur in the opinion that early in 
December, and in Philadelphia would be the most 
suitable time and place, a few of the members of 
the committee determined to issue a call to this ef- 
fect, This was done, fixing upon the evening of 
ras 3 for a preliminary meeting; and stating the 
place. 
At sa = martin, I should think somewhat 
over one hundred persons were present, principal] 
from Easton, Pa. John A. Collins, of Ghenanant 
and Mrs. Rose, of New-York city, were of the num- 
bers. A committee of arrangements for subsequent 
meetings was appointed, and some encouraging re- 
marks made by John A. Collins and Mrs, aes: 
The next day being the Decade A, 8. meeting, 
many of the anti-slavery friends were at this meet- 


ing. 

The committee of arragements, inthe course of 
December 4th, learning that no anti-slavery meet- 
ings were to be held in the evenings, determined 
to have community meetings on the evenings of the 
Decade. ‘They accordingly secured the same 
church in which the Decade meetings were hold- 
ing, and at both adjournments of this day, gave no- 
tice that a community meeting would be held in 
the evening, and also notices to this effect. 
The result was, a full which was entertained 
and instructed by a speech of two hours length 
from our eloquent friend Mrs. Rose, explanatory ot 
the laws of human nature, and of the principles of 
community. She showed clearly, that man is not an 
individual, apart frou the race; that he cannot at- 


although it was late, insomuch that one present re- 
marked, that they had had a peep into heayen, and 
did not like to lose sight of it, and go again to the 
cold, selfish world. L observed this to be the case 
at most of our meetings, especially at Kennet- 
square, and at the meeting in Philadelphia, on the 
return of our friends from the country. This is an 
evidence that man loves the right and the true, and 
when differently situated, so that he can do it, that 
he will adhere to and practice it. 

On the 7th, Dec. 9th, at noon, our friends Collins 
and Rose left our city, having a meeting appointed 
at Wilmington, Delaware, for that evening, At that 
place, the new and spacious ‘T’emperance Hall was 
well filled by an intelligent and attentive audience, 
which, after bearing the lecthres upon the evils of 
our social systemn, were anxious to have oar friends 
come again, and show the means by which they 
might escape these evils, and adopt the true remedy. 
From Wilmington, they went to Kennet-square, on 
Sunday, the 10th, and had meetings afternoon and 
evening. The Friends’ meeting-house was refused 
by some two or three of their number, although the 
great mass of them were willing, and desirous to 
make use of it for this purpose. We were, there- 
ore, forced to occupy a large, but poorly ventilated 
fecture rooin. This was so crowded in the evening, 
that there was on alarm that the floor was giving 
way, This caused some disturbaace, and many left. 
The greater number, however, were willing to risk 
their lives to bear the discussion of his interesting 
subject. A committee was appointed to again re- 
quest the use of the meeting-house. But the pious 
friends preferred to have their neighbors risk their 
health and lives in an uncomfortable and unsafe 
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ITEMs . 
Beauties of Public Exec 
boro’ (Ald) Gazette saYs, 
aoe thousand persons present iM that yiyj. 
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Rail-Road in Vermont, 
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aslave. He was immediately otlered * . 
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of God!’ History scarcely r iahiiaae 


records a poble 
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The Colonial Council voted hig 2000 francs 


purchase his freedom, and 500 fur ano, thi in | 
career. Si. 
A negro having purchased a hat 
take it from his head on the fall ; 
und to manifest considerable alarm to presers 
the wet On being remonstrated with ye * 
stupidity in thus leaving his head exposed, h us 
observed, * Hat belong to me—head belong oan 
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WAS Observed 
ofa shower H 


Horrible.—The Boston Post relates a horrible 
of death by starvation, which oceured in Wella 
near Cusiom House-street. The reporter ie: 
seeing a crowd near the entrance to acellar.o, Ps 
morning, be was told, on inquiring Ue couse, tg 
the apartment below, a woman had pied of « 
tion. 


nlf 


The Fall River Commitiee for the reception 
distribution of fands for the relief of sufferers \y 
fire of the 2d of July last, state that the amo 
Josses by the fire was about $5 ; of the 
butions for the relief of the suffe 950.984 @ 
money ; and five or six thousand dollars yum 
clothing, provisions, furniture, &e. 


An Arbitrary Judge. —Judge Manning at St, Low 
few days ago, struck the naueg of a jury from they 
because they brought in a verdiet contrary to hy 
structions. What's the use of jurors, 1f judges set 
this way? 


Col. Samuel W. Davies, one of the early pion 
of the West, and for ten years Mayor of Cine 
died in tigt city on the 22d ult. aged 67 year f 
D. was among the most useful men of the Quene 
of the West. 


Distressing Mortality —Six members of | 
Finch’s family, including himself, aged 79, of faq 
ville, Orange county, N. Y. have died of typhus le 
since the 9d inst. and two danghiers are now ili d 
same diseuse. 


Night before last one of the firemen of thes 
boat Wing-and-Wing was stabbed with a bowed 
by a man named Charlies Anderson, a hand on) 
the Jo Nicol, ‘The wounded man is not expects 
recover, 


Canapa.—Seat of Government Question Seti 
The answer of the Home Government on this que 
was received by the Hibernia, and it agrees | 
joint addresges of. the Canadian Legislature, Ws 
ring the Seat cf Government to Montreal. 


Accident, —The steamboat Annawan, from New 
leans, heavily Jaden for Si, Louis, was lying to fw 
night near Hale's Point, whena tree fell acrot 
carrying away eight of her state-rooms! 


New-Jersey —It is said in the Newark Pos 
Mr. Webster has purchased the Weehawken 
formerly owned by Judge Bergen, for $25,000 
ted about two miles from Hoboken. If so, we pr 
he intends to reside in New-Jersey for vbjects 0 
ed with his lege! pursuits. 


Eleven Men Killed. —A rumor is in town tht # 
accurred on the line of the Welland Canal, on 4 
day last, between the Orangemen and Cathazics, 
resulted in the death of eleven of we riaten. 
mititia were called out, and order restored wil? 
culty. 
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LOOK AT THIS! 
FPMIE subscriber, who has had severs! Joe 
perience in the mailing department of a 
paper, as also in various kindred rl 
anxious to obtain a situation. He would pe ‘ ‘ 
cure an engagement in Boston ; but would aw 
self of inducements in other cities He ened 
tle best of testimonials in regard to character, * 
. Bas dress r : 
esl NB “WILLIAM Cc. NELL, 25 Corsi 
tir Will the National Anti-Slavery Biance”” 
fer a favor by inserting this netice’ 
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NGLISH and American Respirators, vod 
made under the direction of Dr. H I _ 
may be bad at 17 Bedford-street, at Thee 
ealf's Apothecary Shop, and at Mrs Apediod 
Washington-street, 3 doors north of Bee! 
Boston. 

‘his Instroment is useful for a 
be exposed to cold, seamen, cva 
public lecturers, d&c. as it prevents ra 
from passing off from the body © valuable? 
rapidly as it would otherwise. Ii is in oe’ 
afflicted with cough during the cold 

ear. bn 


September 29. 
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AGENTS OF THE LIBERATON 
Cowsecricor.—S. 8. Cowles, nag 
Hail, East- Hampton ; James Munroe, ants 
New-Yorx.—lIsaac ‘I. Hopper, it ver, # 
Charles 8. Morton, dibany :—Janes ‘ . 
ateles ;— Thomas McClintock, Water’ = Hee 
Barker, Peru; RK. D. H. Yardley, Kus 
Hartshorn, Penn Yen. 
Pesssyivasia.—H. C. Howell, - 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Preston, 
Jumes Fulton, Jr., WeWilliamstown — 
bleton, Russelrilie ;—B. Kent, 
John Cox, Homorton;—James 
phia; Joseph Fulton, Swan. i 
Onto.—Charles Oleutt, lary Holmes 4 
Salem ;-—James Austin, Atwater ae maa 
lumbiana ;—Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortseitte; 
Oakland. 
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FROM THE POSTMASTER GENER 


» 
Remittances by Mail.—‘ A Postmaster mv bes 

money in a letter to the publisher ofa med fr 
y the subscription of a third person, 

etter if written by hivself 


fwaysy” 
gg Agents who remit money should a'way*s 
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room, and to have the school kept in it, vacated, to 





tain his destiny alone, dut that it is bound up with 


opening their own doors, The meetings were con- 


nate the persons to whom it is to be © 
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